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Building of Navy Farm Board Offers to Sell Wheat 
To Treaty Limit And Cotton on Credit for Charity 


Will Be Sought 


Senator Hale Asserts That 
ills Will Be Introduced 
In Both Houses in Coming 
Session of Congress 
Voices Opposition 
To Naval Holiday 
Chairman of Naval Affairs 
Group Says Construction 
Will Give Nation Better Po- 
sition at Arms Meetings 


* 


Bills providing for the building up of 
the Navy to the limits of the London 
Naval Treaty will be introduced in the 
Senate by Senator Hale (Rep.), of Maine, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Naval Affairs, and in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Representative Britten 
(Rep.), of Chicago, Ill., chairman of the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs, ac- 
cording to a statement issued Oct. 3 by 
Senator Hale. 

Senator Hale pointed out that such 
naval construction will make this country 
“immeasurably stronger” at the Geneva 
Conference or at any ensuing conference 
and will cause other naval powers to re- 
strict their own programs when they un- 
derstand that building by them means in- 
evitable building by the United States. 

Effect of ‘Holiday’ 

In remarking on the naval holiday re- 

cently proposed by 


* 
4 


ing this country to postpone catching up 
jn its ship construction “is clearly a detri- 
ment to this country and an advantage in 
armament to other countries at our ex- 
pense.” 

Senator Hale’s statement follows in full 
text 

The Navy 
of the country. We 
port our foreign policies to protect our 
commerce and our citizens, and to guaid 
our possessions at home and abroad 

If the Navy is not needed for these 
purposes it is the height of folly to keep 
it up.. If we concede that it is needed 
all that we have to determine is the neces- 
sary degree of naval strength to be kept 
up to enable it to carry out the purpose 
for which it exists. Obviously that degree 
of naval strength is dependent upon the 
degree of naval strength kept up by the 
other naval powers in the world. 


War Not Desired 


The American people do not 
engage in a war. It is in every 
e If the worst 


first line of defense 
maintain it to sup- 


is the 


to 
to 


want 
way 

















the League of Na-| 
tions. he declared that any holiday caus- | 


Makes Stabilization Stocks Available to Relief 


Agencies on Deferred Payment Plan 


\HE Federal Farm Board announced 
Oct. 4 that it is prepared to authorizé 
the Grain and Cotton Stabilization Cor- 


porations to sell wheat or cotion for cash 
or 
United States for distribution “on a defi- 


on credit to relief agencies in the 


nite charity basis to worthy individuals 
who are unable to purchase food and 
clothing.” 


These terms, the Board said, will make 
the consumption “in considerable part a 
net addition to, rather than a substitute 
for, the quantities which would otherwise 
be consumed.” The statement follows in 
full text: 

Stocks Made Available 

response to numerous requests the 
Farm Board announced today 
that it is prepared to authorize 
the Grain and Cotton Stabilization Cor- 
porations to sell wheat and cotton at 
market prices to appropriate relief agen- 
cies in the United States, either for cash 
or on such deferred payments as may be 
agreed upon. 

Such arrangements are intended to as- 
sist in relieving the distress of those un- 


Churches Requested 
To Support Efforts to 
Relieve Unemployed 


In 
Federal 
‘Oct. 4) 


President’s Organization 
Asks for Assistance in 
Inspiring Public Coopera- 
tion in Movement 


Religious groups of all organizations 
were urged by Walter S. Gifford, Director 
of the President's Organization on Unem- 
ployment Relief, in a letter to members 
of the clergy made public Oct. 3. to lend 
support to unified community relief proj- 
ects 


Pointing out that the Organization be- 
lieves unemployment relicf can best be 
dealt with by each local community, Mr 


Gifford said the Committee on Cooperation 
with National Groups and Associations 
looks to the churches for assistance in 
inspiring public support for relief move- 


| ments. 


Announcement that a canvass of “the 
entire field of relief will be made by the 
Committee on Administration of Relief also 
was made by the Organization. The in- 
itial meeting of the committee will be 
held Oct. 5 

Appeals to Churches 


The announcement follows in full text: 
A call to clergy and laity of all denomi- 
























able to provide food and clothing for 
themselves as a consequence of unem- 
ployment or drought By this action the 
Board hopes to make the surplus stocks 


of wheat and cotton immediately available 


for relief purposes, even though some time | 


may elapse before relief organizations can 
raise the necessary funds. 

The arrangements for this will need to 
be worked out with the authorized na- 
tional relief agencies whose function it is 
to deal with the emergency problems of 
disaster and unemployment relief. 


Barred From Gifts 

Under the Agricultural Marketing Act 
the requirement is made that stabilization 
operations be conducted as “to exert 
every reasonable effort to avoid losses and 
to secure profits.” The Farm’ Board, 
therefore, cannot authorize the stabiliza- 
tion corporations to give away their stocks, 
even for charitable purposes. But it can 
arrange for such deferred payments as will 


so 





enable the prompt and effective utiliza- | 


tion of part of the stocks for relief pur- 


poses. 
The Farm Board will approve sales of 
wheat and cotton when the appropriate 


relief agencies show that they have per- 
fected arrangements for the distribution 
and milling of wheat, or spinning and 
weaving of the cotton, and that the com- 
modities will be distributed on a definite 
charity basis to worthy individuals who 
are unable to purchase food and clothing 
through their own earnings or savings. 
This will make the consumption that re- 
sults from this measure in considerable 
part a net addition to, rather than a 
substitute for, the quantities which would 
otherwise be consumed. 
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Phy ical Defects 
In Pu pils Surveyed 


Results of Study of 30,000 
Children Announeed by Pub- 
| lic Health Service 


| ations 
| STUDY 
. \ various 
of the Public 
75 per cent of 
physical defe 


school children in 
localities by medical officers 
Health Service reveals that 
the pupils have one or more 
ts other than those of teeth 


of 30,000 











; Vision and hearing and that the preva- 
lence rate for one or more defects is 
slightly in favor of the girls, according to 
}a@ bulletin on the health of the school 
child issued Oct. 3 by the Service. 

The study showed that the six condi- 
tions most frequently noted in physical 
examinations were decayed teeth, defec- 


tive vision 

cal glands ¢ 
and thyroid 
tton of 





ective tonsils, anterior cervi- 
arged, excessive wax in ears 
land enlarged. The propor- 


de 








girls with one or more defects was 

3 per cent less than for boys 
Examinations made by dentists of the 
various age groups studied by the Serv- 
ice showed that in the 17-year-old chil- 
dren, 94 per cent were found to have one 


or more teeth that were decayed, missing, 
or filled. At n of age. 47 per 
cent of the children had one or more de- 
cayed, missing or filled permanent teeth 





years 


on 
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Faster Court Actien 

Urged to Discourage 
Criminal Elements 


Page Column 6. 





Attorney General Mitchel! 
Say» Excess of Lawyers 
Tends to Lower Standards 











: , 
7 ~ P ah Dic wnt 
Tax Relief Proposed | Of 1% Profession 
] A : | New H Oct. 3.—Legal ed 
> NEW EN ONN c ‘ sega edu- 
To He p f STIicu ture cation in intry should be aimed to 
& improve y and the standards of 
the bar, William D. Mitchell. Attorney 
. 1 * . General e United States, asserted 
. co State ; , 
Economy Urged in State and So2°8). es el age «Wer ge tn 
Loeal Rule as Farm Bur- ing the dedic 1 of the new buildings 
= F (gs of the Yale School of Law 
den Doubles in 17 Years Too many lawyers in this couniry re- 
sult in too much competition for busi- 
1eSs, especially in hard times, he said. 
The burden of taxation of the farmer, “ss . thical ; A re 
now triple the amount, in terms of com-| ww. yi, meth Vraceces ia ts 
modities, that he bore in 1914, can be e might gain if we could do with 
relieved in a variety of ways, but prob- our overproduction of lawyers what the 
ably the most advantageous would be Brazilians have recently done with their 
through straight-out economies by local | °Ve!Production in coffee—dump the poorer 
and other governmental agencies, Eric gradé } pepcneard, the Attorney General 
Englund, Assistant Chief of the Bureau! [¢clers4-, An overly large number of 


of Agricultural Economics, Department of 


Agriculture, stated orally Oct. 3 

The following information also was 
given by Mr. Englund 

The index of taxes on farm land and 
buildings, computed on a per acre basis 


has risen from a base figure of 100 in 1913 















lawyers, He said, causes a lowering of pro- 
fessional standards under economic pres- 
sure, because of practices such as am- 
bulance chasing, and because of a temp- 
tation for lawvers to satisfy clicnts at 
cost. 

Speeding Up Trials 




















our advantage not to do oo nallv ce nations to support unified local efforts to to 249 in 1930 for the United States as a T he aces ae = ay eagoee Se 
comes to worst and we are finally force d alleviate unemamiorenent Gistress this 1 whole prosecuting officials” has been emphasized 
into a war the stronger our Navy the = poe = ton oe istress us ot Two Methods Offered in the public mind, Mr. Mitchell said, in 
better our chances of winning the war. || é enlist their congregations be- st tani. 4 ohne or, SUggeSting that “instead of pampering the 
" ‘strengthen our Navy it will| ind such community activity, has been | Farmers naturally feel the weight Of| wijgoer. why not. strenethen the arm 
If we overstreng See re made here by the President's Organization heavy taxation most in times of depres- t - , : 
not, with our desire for peace, get us into U on ; lief De tees ail rices are low. When it is| C#.the Prosecutor, give him simpler, more 
a war since our superior strength will be | 0n Unemployment Relief in a communi- sion, seen rete Cree te © a ‘ | efficient and speedy judicial machinery, 
used for aggression and will discourage | C@Uon from Waiter &. Gifford, Director commnered ra eee nee te- so that the incentive for him to overstep 
* eae ference with our rights. If, of the President's Organization, and Eliot clining at the same time and that heavy the proper limits will disappear?” 
attack or eet oy 7e allow our Navy to Wadsworth, of Boston, Chairman of the taxes are a factor making for such a de- The Att rne Jener: ead ire foi 
Von the contrary, we eel invite at- | Committee on Cooperation with National Cline, the effect of high taxes is more|),. ee, Ss ames Se 
deteriorate we unequestionad’) “~|Groups and Associations, a unit of the apparent | ae ee tee 1 
tack. Organization There are two general methods by which One who undertakes to speak at a 
At the three Naval Conferences on Limi- Stating that many clergy, church lead- the farmer may be relieved of some of gathering such as this must enter into 
tation of Armaments that have been held ers, and religious organizations of al) this burden Both, of course, involve tax), © spirit of the occ asion. He should at- 
the Washington Conference. the Geneva creeds everywhere were cooperating with reduction. The first and probably most tune himself with the ideals which he is 
Conference, and the London Conference emergency relief projects throughout the important is economy in State-and local]? Carrant To ee uninformed aS 
the American demands, based on the judg-| nation and that many already had offered €Xpenditures; the second is revision of the | (C@}C@ ion would carry the risk of in- 
ment of our leading statesmen and naval | their support to the work of the Presi- tax system to place some of the burden troducing an unhappy or discordant note 
experts, have crystallized into a demand dent's Organization, Mr. Wadsworth ex- elsewhere a proceedings. With that in mind, 
for a navy equal to that of ont — plained that it was felt that a anne wl eet Ges Mase tie Ppt — oe oe 
one naval powe! oe = entsin and a/|Cflective work could be accomplished this Efforts on the part of the local and to find aan an exp neattin ar the aspira- 
weans the esrb ‘all agra to 7a with Fall and Winter if clergy and laity joined State agencies to get more per dollar for|tions of the institution. I confess that 
ratio of substantia y nve | the work now under way and being! the money they expend, and closer super-|at first I suffered some disturbances of 
the navy of Japan. : speeded by existing local agencies to meet vision of community expenditures should. mind : : : : 
France and Italy, the other two great! the distress that may arise this Winter be encouraged. Careful budgeting, com- ; : 
naval powers, have been allowed by the} from unemployment in their localities. bined with provision for easy public { Legend = Door , 
Washington Treaty a lower ratio In Cap~| He said that letters bearing the signature scrutiny of the manner of handling funds, |, Jt the description of these splendid new 
ital ships than that of Japan, but as they | of Mr. Gifford and himself had been sent are elements which would do much to , lldings, _ Was said that over one of the 
are still far behind the ratios allowed! to clergy asking them to throw their sup- obtain economies and savings. Bricnpss doors there is a representation 
them and as they are not limited by any| port and that of their parishes behind Recent research on local governmental os & DEOL CESOr lecturing Sa sleeping 
treaties in other classes of ships, thcit) these Jocal relief measures. systems has shown that economies might opp ay oe hg SS. Se wha! of law- 
present naval strength and their building The letter to the clergy followed a meet- be effected by combining some of the Ir tl eae or eee aie 
programs do not materially affect the ing of Mr. Wadsworth’s Committee, @t local political units. While there are ob- = eee SEPA 0! the privele office of 
existing naval situation as far as we are ae ee ore was now" a 9 d _ window 
with ¢ istratic f the Cafe Heublei 
concerned, [Continued on Page 2, Column 2.] [Continued on Page 3, Column 7,.] n smatibatines aan me 2 oe 
Worldwide Interest - from by student days at Yale. Elsewhere 
In view of our great wealth and exten- . Y ° n the reports are found suggestions of 
sive foreign commerce, and our large in- Twenty-one Republics A re Con venting | subordination of vocational training to 
terests throughout the world, we might “ « research, reference to the “socialization of 
have well demanded at these conferences 7 Y l . f - ° l P | | _|the law,” to an “intellectual ferment now 
the right to maintain the strongest navy | k or Solution of Commerctia frOOLEMS oing on in the faculty.” and the state- 
in the world, but we did not do so, and} ment that “experience teaches the law 
4 contented ourselves with a navy whose — —_—— — professor to watch out for signs of his 
v ° combatant strength should equal that of) |. ‘ Sh r , P own decay when he becomes too popular 
any other navy in the world. This was|Financial and Judicial Questions, Customs Regulations ith his stucents.” 
a@ very considerable concession to Great} ae 4 3 7 if ould it b possible that the Yale 
Britain in that with her numerous naval | And Transportation Scheduled for Study by School of Law planned to put its stu- 
bases and her extensive merchant marine, | : . * }dents to sleep in the classroom, to teach 
though equal to her incombatant ships, | Fourth Pan American Conference ) iis graduates to have a sopovific effect on 
we would be far from equal in sea power. | judges, and not to train men for active 
Granting then that our naval needs} ee | professional life at the bar and on the 
demand such a navy as I have indicated YEPRESENTATIVES of governments! throughout the United States, as well as bench, but with an effervescent faculty, 
it is obviously up to the United States to} IN and business organizations of 21 to South and Central America, Mexico and Schooled to unpopularity with the stu- 
keep our Navy up to the treaty ratios.! american republics, including this coun- the West Indies dents, to turn out groups of impractical 
Any failure to’do so cannot be justified|try quring sessions of the Fourth Pan Three outstanding features of the con- 'e!ormers pre d to pull things up by 
on the score of economy, any more than| american Commercial Conference at ference were emphasized in an announce-,'¢ roots and add to the general unrest 
failure of an individual to keep yp fire! washineton from Oct. 5 to 12, inclusive, Ment today by the Pan American Union and disturbance of the times? 
insurance or life insurance can “be sO) jj} discuss those mutual problems related Which i ponsoring the gatheri The _ Further examil ion and a realization 
justified to trade barrit to transportation and that a sense of hun is not denied even 
Under the careful pruning of the eco- | ¢opjmunication, to trade promoiion, to 1. The timelin of the mecti: to the dean of laws ool set these 
; | consular proced and customs re;,ula- 2. The broad scope of the program a Ings. at rest courageiment wa 
[Continued on Page 2, Column 3.1 |tions, and to finance and judicial ques- 3. The organization of the conferencr found in statements in the dean’s reports 
| tions the Pan American Mee ponsor Governments, chambers of commerce ae. a o a none sought 
7 ’ s ‘ 0 e conference, announced Oct. 3 foreign trade councils, bankers’ associa- | *)! . C sarger law Trms a seem to 
low a Governor Sees The construction of a railroad linking tions, export and ieee, Seen adjust themselves casily to the demand 
T . x ° ° North and South America will be consid- tions; railroad, steamship and airplane © #°UVe practice,” that “in spite of gen- 
No Farm Credit Aid ered by a section of the conference, which interests; road’ builders and engineering °'@! UNemployment the demand for the 
comprises in all 500 delegates, according to bodies, port authorities, colleges and uni-| 2° . BEAR UALES acems, if anything, to, ke 
— the announcement ius ‘ .. Versities, and many other groups and pri- ae ae ee ace ee . 
eR . . : 7 “The main purpose of the conference,” vate organizations interested in the fur-| ‘© “@W JS @ matter to be brought abou 
Asserts Reserve Banks Do Not the Pan eae oa Union explained, “is to therance of trade and cainnaene ans not merely by cholars, but by active 
Wish to Take Unusual Steps _ stimulate and benefit inter-American trade the American republics, will participate 
and commerce throu the removal of through the delegates they have sent to Continued on Page 5, Column 1,] 
Des Mornes, Iowa. Oct. 3.| obstacles which now stand in the Way of Washington in the work of the confer- 
Returning from a conference with J. B.| progress and the measures that may be ence 
McDougal, Governor of the Chicago Fed- | adopted to promote that trade.” The opening session in the Hall of the 
eral Reserve Bank, Governor Dan W.| The following information also was fur- Americas, Pan American Union building ms 
Turner of Iowa stated orally that he could | nished: at which organization of the conference Official 
see little possibility of immediate relief! These representatives of governments! will be effected, will be followed by a a 
for the farm credit situation resulting | and trade organizations in all the Amer- luncheon at the Pan American Union in Proceedings 
from action of Federal reserve bank of-j|ican republics will be welcomed at the honor of the delegates by Secretary of the f th 
mele Governor anes had sought a opening aneen by ears _ — Treasury Mellon. The afterncon session of the 
more liberal policy toward tarm collaieral.! stimson, chairman of the Board of Gov- will be devoted to group .neetines. at ae ss . . $ 
Nothing definite was agreed upon ernors the Pan American Union. Sec- which one group of the ff nference will National Convention 
Governor Turner stated Federal reserve retary of Commerce Lamont, chairman of discuss highway constrvciion and fnaner of 
pra officials do not seem to wish to take | this Government's delegation to the con- in the American repulics; its relation to 
amv unusual steps at this time rence, aid Silas H. Strawn, president other means of transportation: and con- Insurance Commissioners 
The Governor is heading an Iowa com- | of the Chamber of Commerce of the sider also the Pan American Highway ‘ 
mittee which has undertaken steps to ease | United States, also will speak! and re- The same group will also take up at are printed as a supplement 
» a the farm credit situation and also, to in- , sponses will be made by delegates from this same meeting the question of the to this issue 
fluence an upward movement of farm | two or tiree of the Latin American coun- —_——-— —----~ 
nmroduct prices, especially the price of corn. | tries. The program will be broadcast [Continucd on Page 3, Colunnmn 2.) | Lccommmmmmecssscanmssmmmmmmnmmmemmmmmsnnsaunnnmnimnins! 
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any | 


| the 


| engaged or interested in education, will be 
| executive, and not until the proposals are 
| given their final shape, will they be made 
week 
or two the President will make them pub- 
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Senator Bingham 
Criticizes Trend 
To Bureaucracy 


Federal Commissions and 
Assuming Des- 
potic Powers, He Says in 


Radio Address 


* Bureaus 


Asserts Government 


‘Meddles’ Too Much 


States Are Better Equipped to 
Carry Out Wishes of Citi- 


zens and Restore Self-re- 






lianee, He Declares 
“We are gradually becoming subjects 
of a great and powerful Government which 





x ses its powcr through despotic com- 
missions and bureaus whose edoris are 
constantly making us less independent, 


less self-reliant, less able to stand on our 


own feet,” Senator Bingham ‘Rop.), of 
Connecticut asserted Oct. 3 in a_ radio 
adadrcss. 

Senator Bingham said that “we have 
too much government today.” The Gov- 


ernment, he added, has been encouraged | 


to meddle too much with business. 
States Better Equipped 

States were said by the Senator 
far better equipped” for 
the wishes of citizens than is the Federal 
Government. 

“Let us stop trying to cure social evils 
by making more Federal laws,” he de- 
clared. The section of Senator Bingham’'s 
address dealing with present-day govern- 
ment, delivered from Washington over the 
National Broadcasting Company under 
the auspices of the Sentinels of the Re- 
public, follows in full text 

Many worthy people who really believe 
that their ideas are more liberal and 
progressive than those of the Sentinels 
of the Republic, are urging programs @eall- 
ing for more paternalism in government 
and more actual operation of business by 
government. They seem to forget that 
“the burdens of government rest upon the 
people who live under it, and that in the 
last analysis it 
toils that pays the bill. We may try to 
fool ourselves in the belief that taxes 
levied on wealth are not a burden on the 
people who toil; but just a little informa- 
tion and a few sums in addition can soon 
convince us that if an accumulated wealth 
really carried the load of after-war, taxa- 
tion it would soon be exhausted; chat it 
is only because it can shift the load to 
other shoulders that it is enabled to 
carry on.” 


to be 








Criticizes Commissions 

In order to correct certain evils and 
because of lack of patience with the some- 
what cumbersome machinery of govern- 
ment, the Congress has from time to time 
created new bureaus and commissions un- 
til we now have an astounding number 
with extraordinary powers. Many of these 
commissions can make laws, put them into 
effect and judge whether you have broken 
any of them ‘ 

In other words, we have been setting 
up Federal Commissions with such broad 
powers, legislative, executive and judicial, 


as to constitute a serious menace to lib- 
erty and freedom, Their tendency is to 
grow larger and more powerful rather 


than smaller and weaker. The bureaucrat 
is always sure that he can operate more 
effectually in the public interest if he is 


given more money and more power and 
more responsibility. Rarely, if ever, does a 
bureaucrat suggest that there is any dan- 
ger in too much government On the 
contrary, he sincerely believes that hi: 
powers are only going to be exercised 


benevolently 
When we place hurdens on the Govern- 
ment we imagine they are going to be 
carried better than we can carry them 
ourselves We forget that Government 
bureaus must act under limiting laws and 
in the face of political criticism and the 
constant struggle of political parties 
These handicaps make it more difficult 
[Continved on 3 
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Federal Relationshi 


carrying out | 


is the human being who} 


Asked 


LaGuardia 


‘New Taxes 


| By Mr. 


Criticizes Proposed Issuance 
| Of Long-term Bonds to 
Cover the Deficit 
] ECLARING that issuance of long-term 
bonds of $41,000,000,000 to cover the 
Treasury deficit indefensible, Repre- 
sentative LaGuardia (Rep.), of New York 
City, in a formal statement Oct. 4, pro- 
posed a $750,000.000 increase in Federal 
taxation, of which $75,000,000 would be 
levied on the dio industry and $100,- 
000,000 on transfers of stock. 

He proposed increasing taxes on in- 
comes of $100,000 or more per year and a 
reinstatement of a 10 per cent tax on 
automobiles, but said he would exclude 
trucks, buses and taxicabs. He would in- 
clude, he said, airplanes and yachts 

Mr. LaGuardia said he would present 
his plan to the progressive group in the 
House before Congress convenes in De- 
cember, probably just after Thanksgiving 
Day 

Asked 
Federal 
plied 

“All we can cut is $100,000,000, which will 
He 


is 








of 
re- 


curtailment 
he 


possible 
expenses, 


about 
Government 


require several major operations.” 
suggested that the naval construction ex- 
penditures could be economized and the 


saving applied to merchant ship construc- 
tion. 

The cash subsidy given for aid in con- 
struction of ships could be concentrated, 
he said, on funds for employment to op- 
erate the ships 

“I do not think Congress is in any mood 


|for large cruiser construction expendi- 


{Continued on Page 


Cheap Silver Ruining 
American Commerce, 
Says Senator Pittman 


2, Column 5.) 


Urges United States to Take 
Initiative in Calling World 
Monetary Conference to 


Adjust Ratio With Gold 


The depressed price of silver is destroy- 


ing the American export trade and there 
‘is every why the United States 
should take the initiative in immediately 
calling an international monetary confer- 
ence, Senator Pittman (Dem.), of Ne- 
vada, stated orally Oct. 4. He has just 
returned from a tour of the Orient as a 
member of the subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations un- 
der the Committee's direction to study 
trade relations with China, particularly 
as affected by the lower price of silver. 

Senator Pittman said the Senate, 
International Chamber of Commerce 
numerous other organizations have 
dorsed the idea of an international 
ference on the subject. The situation in 
China, he said, amounts to increase of 
prices on American products two and a 
half times, which applics to wheat, cot- 
ion, lumber, meats, manufactured prod- 
ucts and other articles figuring in Amer- 
ican exports. 

Subcommittee to Meet 





reason 


and 
en- 
con- 


He said he will call his subcommittes 
together as soon as possible to considet 
the results of the investigation, with a 
view to laying the facis before the Sen- 
ate. He said, however, that until there 
is an international conference discussion 
are futile and only serve for delay in a 
time of crisis 

“My trip to China,” he said, “was to 
investigate the causes of the sudden in- 
crease in the falling off of American ex- 
ports to China I conferred with execu- 
tive committees of the American, British 


and Chinese chambers of commerce in va- 


rious cities of China and with men of 
every nationality 

“I discovered that American exports 
to China, except those obviously neces- 


sary to the Chinese, have practically van- 
ished. That is due to the different value 


{Continued on Page 2, Column 1.) 


p lo Education 


To Be Formulated in Survey Report 


National Advisory Committee Convenes for Drafting of 


Recommendations to Pr 
Of Two-year 


V}AR-REACHING proposals on the fu- 


I 


ture relationship of the Federal Gov- 
ernment toward edu@ation after an ex- 
haustive and unprecedented survey will 


Steering Committee 
Advisory Committe 
; at the Departmen 


be presented by the 
when the National 


on Education conven t 





of the Interior Oct. 5 to review tho [ 

nd reach a final conclusion, Chairman 

Cha R. Mann announced orally Oci. 3 
The Committee will remain in ssion 


until final recommendations are approver 
then its report will be printed and 3ub- 
mitted to President Hoover, who appointed 


the Committee, which since its organiza- 
tion by the Secretary of the Interior, Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, May, 1929, has made a 
tudy of the whole national problem of 


education, Tt was explained. 

Secretary Wilbur, in commenting on the 
approaching meeting, said the Committee 
will discuss an investigation which it ha 
conducted independently and without in- 
ence With the tasks outlined at 
start, it has been left to 
a future program of action, he adced 

Dr. Mann stated that the 
the Committee, which con s of more 
than 50 outstanding citizens prominently 


teri¢ s 


Sist 


public. It is expected that in a 


lic The following additional informa- 
tion on the forthcoming meeting was sup- 
plied 

The final meeting of the National Ad- 


visory Committee is destined to be epocha 





formulate 


sessions of 


esident After Completion 
Investigation 


in promoting education has been gathered 
A grant of $100,000 by the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund financed the Committee under 
the Directcrship of Dr. Henry Suzzal!o, 
assisted by Dr. Harlan Updegraff 






At the opening of the meeting the Com- 
mittee will have before it a printed volume 

ting forth the actual facts of educa- 
tion. One part will deal with the con- 
fitutional aspects of Federal participa 
tion in education Another will 4 nt 
he fects on the relationship of the Fed- 
eral Government as it now exists to ie 
Siate Here such functions as are in- 
volved in agricultural experiment stations 
home economics and vocational education 
will be summarized 


Accompanying this printed volume will 





be a mimeographed analysis and set of 
proposals reached with almost unanimity 
by tl Steering Committee Debate and 
discussion will center on these. Not un- 


til final disposition by the Committee will 
they be published 

The proposals which will be under con- 
sideration are attempts to answer certain 
fundamental issues to which the social 
2 and economic circumstances of the coun- 
,, try require an answer. 

Recently the Federal 
increasingly conditioning its grants, 
quiring local appropriations to match 
them, designating a State authority for 
their administration, and dominating 
through agreements of veto right, and thus 
has come to inject Federal control of edu- 


Government 


cation where it participates The do- 
main of the Federal Government in ed- 
1 ucation, has, therefore, developed into a 


in American education. For more than pressing problem, since theoretically it is 
|} two years information on the part the still assumed that education is essen- 
Federal Government plays in education tially a State matter over which each 


and the part it must constitutionally take 


4 
A 


States has independent jurisdiction, 


re- | 


the | 


is | 


| 








F our-system Plan 


Is Submitted by 


Eastern Railways 


Elimination of Proposed 
Wabash-Seaboard Group 
Is Sought by Four Major 
Roads in I. C. C. Petition 


Commission Asked 
To Amend Its Setup 


Carriers Claim New Grouping 
Gives Competing Service to 
All Eastern Points and Bal- 


ances Earning Power 
Application was made to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission Oct. 3 by the four 
major Eastern railroads to amend the 
Commission's consolidation plan of Dec. 9, 
1923, so as to provide for the formation 
of “four” new systems in Eastern Terri- 
tory in licu of the “five” systems contem- 
plated by the Commission. ‘(Docket No. 
12964.) 
(The application is printed in full text 
on page 8.) 
Joint Petition Filed 


Complete dissolution of the “Wabash- 
Seaboard” system proposed by the Com- 
mission in its plan for the unification 
of the Nation's rail properties into 21 inde- 
pendent systems, and reallocation of the 
component parts of that grouping among 
the Pennsylvania, New York Central, Bal- 
timore & Ohio and Chesapeake & Ohio 
railroads is contemplated by the carriers’ 
proposal 

The proposal of the Eastern trunk lines 
Was made‘in a joint application filed with 
the Commission “to reopen the subject 
ind to change and modify in certain re- 
spects the plan” of the Interstate Come 
merce Commission, 

Serving the Public Interest 

The Commission was asked to accept 

the principle that the public itnerest will 





best be served by consolidating the ecast- 
ern railroads into four systems instea 
of five, and to amend its own plan t 


harmonize with the proposal of the East- 
ern group. 

In the event the Commission accepts 
the carriers’ application to amend its con- 
Solidation plan as proposed, the next pro- 
cedure will be filing and hearing of sep- 
arate applications for consolidation or 
acquisition, as the case may be, of the 
various railroads assigned to the various 
groups. In each of these cases it will 
be necessary for the railroads to make 
a Showing that the acquisitions or con- 
Solidations proposed would be in the pub- 
lic interest and that the terms and con- 
ditions proposed are just and reasonable, 

‘Bridge Lines’ Allocated 

The reallecation recommended by the 
Eastern’ trunk lines would add 10 raile 
roads to the Baltimore & Ohio; seven to 
the Chesapeake & Ohio; five to the Penn- 
Sylvania; and three to the New York Cen- 
tral, in the event of actual consolidation. 

The Virginian is to be jointly owned 
and operated by the Pennsylvania and 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, with the New 
York Central enjoying joint rates and 
through routes over it. 

The petition provides for the allocation 
of the so-called “bridge lines” in fractional 
interests among the four parties, providing 
for equal and open access to the New 
England gateway and to the Pittsburgh 
district for all 

The financial consideration of the mate 
ter was not gone into in the petition, 
that portion of the proceedings being 
reserved for the individual applications to 
follow approval of the “Four-party Plan” 
by the Commission through amendment 
of its plan 

Proposal of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
to operate along the south shore of Lake 
Brie under trackage rights over the Nickel 
Plate, a matter which was subject to 
arbitration for many months, is not in- 
cluded in the plan filed with the Commis- 
sion. The Pennsylvania refrained from 
pressing its claims in consideration of the 
fact that the New York Central refrained 
from pressing certain claims of its own. 

The allocation of terminal facilities and 
interchange tracks on the west shore of 
the Hudson River at New York makes pos- 
ible the operation of passenger trains 
of the Van Sweringen lines into the Penn- 
vivania Station on Manhattan Island, an 
idvantage which they do not now possess, 

The applicants hold that the plan they 
»yropose will permit the serving of all 
eastern points by at least two competitive 
rail systems, each system having access 
to at least two Atlantic ports. Access to 
anthracite and bituminous fields will be 





[Continued on Page 8, Column 1.] 


Supreme Court Meets 
For Autumn Session 


First Day to Be Devoted to the 
Handling of Routine 





With 433 en on it wpellate docket 
nd 17 cases on its original docket awrite 
disposition, the Supreme Court of the 
United States begins, on Oct. 5, 1fs new 
1931 term, after a Summer recess of four 
month 
Since the court adjourned, 310 cases 


have been docketed, in which review by 
the court is sought of proceedings involv- 


ing many legal questions. Petitions for 
review will be formally presented to the 
court at its first sessior 


The court's se Oct. 5, according 
to a previous announcement of the clerk, 
Charles Elmore Cropley, be devoted 
to the hearir of routine motions, ad- 
missions to the bar of the court, and sub- 
mission of petitions for writs of certiorari, 

After disposition of this routine busi- 
ness, the court will adjourn, devoting the 
remainder of the week to consideration of 
the motions and petitions presented. The 
court has no cases under ad ment, and 
there are therefore no decisions to be 
handed down. 

Oral arguments before the bench will 
commence on Oct. 12. Seven cases have 
been set specially for hearing, including 
four cases involving railroad freight rates, 
two relating to public lands, and one te 
the validity of the oil conservation statute 
of California 

Summaries of the cases on the ap- 
pellate docket have been published in 

the issues of Sept. 25 to Oct, 5.) 


on on 


will 
Wlil 
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_ Price of Silver 
_Said to Depress 
~ American Trade 


‘Senator Pittman Urges the 

“* United States to Take In- 
itiative in Calling Mone- 
tary Conference 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
that we place on American moncy and 
on Chinese money. We value our dollar 
at four and a half times the Chinese 
silver dollar, which is the money stand- 
ard of China. They have no gold there. 
Intrinsic Value Same 

“The Chinese accept their silver dollar 
in China at its face value just aS We ac- 
eept our siandard siiver dollar in the 
‘United States at its face value. As a 
matter of fact, however, the intrinsic vaiuc, 
that is, of the silver contents measured 
by the world price of silver, in both the 
Chinese dollar and the American dollar, 
which have ebout the same amount ol 
silver in them, is only 22 cents in our 
money. 

“While the Chinese accept for their 
wages and for their products in China 
their dollar as a dollar, we only accept 
their dollar at 22 cents. In other words, 
we fix our price on our products exportea 
to'China in our money; the Chinese have 
to buy our money with which to pay our 
‘prices at the present time. They have to 
pay four and a half times in their money 
for one of our dollars with which to pay 
for our dollars because silver is only worth 
28 cents an ounce at the present time. 

“Two years ago, when silver was around 
60 and 65 cents an ounce and belore 
the dumping of silver from India had its 
effect, the exchange rate was two dollars 
of. Chinese money for one dollar of our 
money. As an ilustratign, two years ago 
we sold 80 per cent of the automobiles | 
sold in China; the low priced car was 
soldjin Shanghai for $600 in our money. 
As the exchange rate was only two to one 
at that time, it required $1,200 in Chi- 
nese money. Today by reason of the, 
‘low price of silver and the high rate of 
~exchange the Chinese have to stand $2,- 
700 in Chinese money for that low-priced 
ear. In other words, so far as China is 
concerned. we have rais¢d our prices two 
and a half times. That same thing ex- 
tends to wheat, coiton, lumber, meats, and 
manufactured articles. 


Can Not Afford Prices 


“As the Chinese are receiving no more 
of their money for their services and 
their products, of course they can not af- 
ford to buy our products and they are 
not buying our producis. 

“The worst of it is that they are pre- 
paring to do without American products. | 
Gold has been flowing into China, prin- 
cipally from Japan, to buy Chinese cheap 
@ilver with which to buy property, to 
plant wheat, cotton and tobacco and to 
puild mills and iactories. The big cities 
of China, therefore, are showing great 
prosperity. I never heard there in the 
Wig cities the word poverty or the word 
wnemployed mentioned. The only men 
broke there were American and British 
business men who were unable to sell 
their goods. 

*“The situation now is aggravated by 
@epreciation of the value of British money 
®y reason of the gold suspension in Great 
oo The Chinese now can buy in 
reat Britain things necessary for them 
25 cents cheaper than they can in the 
Bnived States, and if, and as, the pound. 
erling falls, advantage to Great 
Britain in trade with China and 
ether low standard countries will 
epeanee. 
~ We cannot afford to depreciate our 
money It is absolutely necessary for us 
to appreciate the standard of value of 
the money of other countries, like China. | 
if we are to compete with the markets of 
fhe world. There are two bases of money 
am the world, gold and silver. I do not 
fer to fiat-money, which is only backed | 
v the government issuing such money. 
@hat would be too unsound to discuss. 
Must Look to Silver 


% “As the United States and France have 
three-fourths of the monetary gold of the 
Yorld, it will be necessary for other gov- 
@nments to lock to silver as the sound 
Basis of the money issue. The ratio value 
@ silver money to gold money has been 
a@riificially beaten down by laws and the 
fational ratio of silver money to gold 
Money can be resiored, or at least sub- 
antially restored, by laws adopted in ac- 
aanee with international agreement 
“Unless that is accomplished, the pre- 
diction by Mr. Keynes, the British econ- 
omist, that the United States will be 
ee from all foreign trade, will 
fulfilled. The appreciation of the 
monetary valug of silver can only be ac- 
€mplished through the agreement of the 
Retions. That agreement, of course, 
Gould be arrived at without United States 
Participation but such consummation 
would be another step in the isolation of | 
pe United Siates from world trade. Our | 
overnment is naturally the proper Gov- 
etnment to issue the call for the confer- 
ce.” 
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Group Commends Haniling 
= Of Wildfowl Emergency 


os 
Praise for the manner in which the 
ew crisis precipitated by drought has 
en handled by the Bureau of Biological 
Survey, Department of Agriculture, was 
expressed in a resolution unanimousiy 
passed by the International Association of 
ame, Fish and Conservation commis- 
mers at Hot Springs, Ark., on Sept. 25, 
apcording to announcement by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The resolution 
®s released by the Department follows in 
{pl text: 


Be it resolved. that this association 
fecord its appreciation of the efforts oi 
the Bureau of Biological Survey, and com- 

ends its energetic handling of the siiua- 

nm brought about by the wildfow! crisis, 
and we, the State Game Administrators, 
Pledge to them our support in making 
efficacious the regulations promulgated to 
Heet this emergency. ; 


Plans Being Arranged 
= For Premier Laval’s Visit 


~ 

a 

«Plans for the vigit af Premier Laval of 
ance are stil] under disevssien but will 
completed shortly. according to an oral 

statement Oct 3 by the Secretary of State 

Henry L. Stimson 


A few details in regard to the plans 
till remain to be worked out, Secretary 
Stimson stated. Premier Laval is to sail 
om Oct. 16 and will arrive in the United 
Sates on Oct. 22. 


fwo Federal Attorneys 
= Are Named by President 


- 

President Hoover has appointed Nelson 
Carver to be United States Attorney in 
. Western District of Tennessee and 

Leroy M. Sullivan, of Cordova, Alaska, to 

be United States Attorney in the Second | 

Division of Alaska, it was announced Oct. 

3 at the White House, 


Pleas for Changes Building of Navy to Limits 


In Duties Denied 


Commission Announces Re- 
fusal to Alter Tariff on Pum- 
ice Stone and Garments 


Applications for decreases of duties on 
men’s and boys’ clothing and ground pum- 
‘ec stone and for increase in rates on 
pumice stone wholly or partly manufac- 
‘ured have been denied and dismissed 
by the Tairff Commission, according to 
reports just issued by the Commission. 

Six firms in New York City had re- 
quested the changes in rates on clothing 
under the flexible provisions of the 1930 
Tariff Act. Two New York companies had 
asked for decreases on pumice and one 
Chieago: firm and two in New York had 
reauested increases on pumice, according 
to the Commission. 

The Commission has also received 4n 
\pplication for increases in rates on up- 


ynolsterers’ nails, thumb tacks and chair 


gliders. Six firms in Connecticut, one in 
Massachusetts, one in New York and onc 
in Ohio have requested the increasc. 

. 


Churches Requested 
To Support Efforts to 
Relieve Unemployed 


President's Organization 
Asks for Assistance in 
Inspiring Public Coopera- 
tion in Movement 


[Continued from Page 1.) 

which 15 organizations such as the Y. M. 
Cc. A. ¥. W. C. A., Knights of Columbus. 
American Legion, Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, National Manufacturers Associa- 
ticn, American Red Cross, American En- 
gineering Council, American Cotton Tex- 
tile Institute and other groups pledged 
their cooperation to the Committee in 
every possible way. 

In the letter to clergy Mr. Gifford and 
Mr. Wadsworth made this joint appeal: 

“The President has created this Or- 
ganization to do everything possible to 
make sure that those who are unemployed 
during the coming Winter may receive 
adequate relief. 

“Our work is based on the broad policy 
that unemployment relief can best be 
dealt with by cach loca} 
through a unified local organization or 
committee. 

“It is important that every force in 
ca community should support local ac- 
iivities concerned in the raising of funds 


for unemployment relief, wisely adminis- | 


tering relief and increasing opportunities 
for employment. 

“The Committee on Cooperation is 
charged with the duty of inviting all or- 
ganizations to participate in the work, 
and looks to the churches, as one of the 
influential organizations, for assistance 
in inspiring the people to give the 
heartiest support to the movement in 
their own communities. May we not count 
on you to keep in touch with your com- 
munity organization for unemployment re- 
lief, to keep your people informed as to 
its plans and to urge them to lend all 
strength and influence to the end that 
distress from unemployment may be kept 
at a minimum? 

‘Perhaps you will consider it advisable 
to read this letter to your congregation 
and take any definite action which seems 
appropriate.” 

Suggestions To Be Studied 

The President's organization is not 
raising a national fund, or any fund of 
any character, Mr. Wadsworth declared 
here today. He said the organization and 
his committee are working to the end 
that every help will be made available to 
communities that are raising funds to re- 
duce, suffering this Winter and to keep 
this unemployment distress at a mini- 
mum. 

The Committee on Administration of 
Relief at its first formal meeting on Mon- 
day, Oct. 5, will canvass the entire ficld 
of relief and pass upon many suggestions 
which have come te the President's Or- 
ganization on Unemployment Relief, with 
a view to adopting a definite program. 

The membership of this committee, 
Which is headed by Fred C. Croxton, As- 
sistant Director of the President's Or- 
ganization. includes executives of leading 
welfare organizations. The experience of 
these organizations in the relicf field is 
at the disposal of the Committee. 


New Zealand eeians 
Find Deer Plentiful 


Hunters have taken about 20,000 deer in 
New Zealand during the past year, and 
from all indications the number is likely 
to be increased in future, according to 
a report from Trade Commissioner Julian 
B. Foster, Wellington. 

Christ Church has developed a con- 
siderable industry utilizing deer skins in 


the manufacture of golf shoes, boots and | 


zloves, After svecial treatment these skins 
have been found to possess exceptional 
qualities of strength, flexibility, and re- 
sistance to water, according to New Zea- 
land reports.—Issued b 
of Commerce. 
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Increased Taxes Early Action Asked Pifferent Species 


Of London Treaty Advocated Aye Sought by | abc ntr io giaaaaon Of Mollusks Are 


Senator Hale Says Both Houses Will Be Given 
Bills Calling for Construction 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


jnomit Coolidge administration naval ex- | 


penditures were cut down to the lowest 
limit that could be reached without im- 
pairing naval efficiency. Further to cut 
down the appropriations for maintaining 
the Navy can only be justified if its effi- 
ciency is not to be cut down likewise. | 

If‘ the costs of foodstuffs, fuel, mate- 
rial and construction costs have gone! 
down economics in the appropriations | 
made on account of the increased pur- | 
chasing power of the dollar should and} 
will be considered by the appropriations | 
committees of both Houses of Congress | 
when the annual naval appropriation bill | 
comes before them for action. But reduc- | 
tions in appropriations based on a lowering | 
of efficiency or a failure to keep our Navy | 
up to the necessary standard required | 
by our naval needs should not, in my} 
judgment, be made by the next or any | 
future Congress. | 
Declares Any Decrease | 


Should Be Proportionate | 


At all of the conferences that have been 
held the United States has consistently 
sought to lower the limits of naval arma- 
ments to be agreed upon so long as the | 
ratios of the Washington Treaty were 
substantially conserved. 

The limitations agreed upon at the 
London conference represent the lowest 
limitations that could be feasibly reached 
at that time. Whether or not at the com- 
ing Geneva conference a lower limit can 
be reached is problematical. I trust that 
it can be reached, but under no circum- 
stances should anything but a proportion- 
ate decrease by all concerned be agreed 
to, and at the coming Geneva conference 
the interests of this country should be as 
|effectively safeguarded as are the in- 
terests of the other naval powers. 

At the Washington and London con- 
ferences the sacrifies made have been 
made almost entirely by our people. In 
further conferences we must see to it that 
tor the sake of reaching an agreement 
our own needs and our own wants are 
not sacrificed for the benefit of the other 
powers. | 

However worthy may have been the 
intentions of those who have let us into 
disarmament conferences the fact yet re-| 
mains that we have come out of both the 
Washington conference and the London 
|conference relatively weaker rather than} 
|) stronger as regards naval armament than 
we went into those conferences. 

In the present chaotic condition of the 
world no one can predict the future. I 
sometimes wonder what would happen to 
'this country if through some unforeseen 
event we were forced into a war and came | 
out on the losing side. Should any such | 
distressing event occur we may be very | 
sure that the United States would be called 
| upon to pay the entire cost of such a war, | 
/and probably a considerable proportion of | 
the existing debts of the countries lined 
up against us. : | 


Asserts Other Nations 


Ignore Our Example 


Year by year we are geiting into a situ- | 
ation, through the weakening of our na- | 
tional defense, where the possibility of | 
such a catastrophe becomes more and 
more possible. 
| Since the ratification of the Washing- | 
| ton Treaty this country has done very lit- | 
| tle naval building, hoping that our exam- 
ple of nonbuilding would be followed by | 
the other naval powers. The result has 
shown that the hope was without founda- | 
tion. Great Britain, Japan, France and | 
Italy have all, while we were marking) 
time, built up their navies extensively in | 
categories of ships other than the capital 
ships limited by the Washington Treaty. | 

The London treaty provided for the | 
scrapping of no existing ships, except in 
the cM#bital-ship class, until its close, in 
1936, and the result is that the navies of 
both Great Britain and Japan, with the | 
modern ships that they have been build- 
ing since the ratification of the Wash- 
ington treaty, far excced the treaty ra-| 
tios so far as we are concerned, and will | 
far exceed them when the ships which | 
we are now building are added to our 
naval strength. 

If we add no further ships to our Nav, 
by the close of the year 1936—in the de- 
stroyer and submarine categories—we can 
get numerical equalily with Great Brit- 
ain only by including in our quota vessels 
which are due for the scrap heap. Mani- 
festly the addition of such vessels will 
not give us an equal combatant strength. 

Tn the cruiser and aircraft carrier catcgo- 
rics we have no old vessels that could be 
added, and unless we further build up 
, we shall be far behind in those categories. 


| Says Lack ‘of Building 
|Handicaps America 


| When the London Treaty was before 
|the Senate for ratification one of the 
| principal arguments made in its favor was 
that the treaty would enable us to catch | 
;up with Great Britain and Japan, and 
; that at the expiration of the treaty we 
would have made up for our lack of build- | 
|ing in the past and be in a better posi- | 


ference. This is precisely what we have 


| 
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| as that which happened to 
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| program 


not done, and we are now in the posi- 
tion of entering the Geneva Conference. 
and any future conference that may be 
held, subject to the accusation that as we 
have done nothing to realize thgm we have 
no real naval needs for a navy equal to 
| that of Great Britain, or on a basis of 
|5 to 3 or 3.5 with Japan. 


The proposition that has recently been 
quoted as having the approval of our 
Government to declare a year’s holiday 
in ship building entirely stultifies the 
claim of our delegates to the London Con- 
ference that the treaty called a halt on 
the ship building of the other powers that 
would enable the United States to catch 
up on its shipbuilding. 

Any naval holiday that 
eatching up is clearly a detr 
country and an advantage in armament 
to other countries at our expense. 

Our Navy is rapidly becoming a collec- 
tion of antiquated ships, Under the terms 
of the London Treaty the life of a de- 
stroyer is fixed at 16 years. By the end 
of the year 1934 we shall not have a de- 
stroyer in our Navy that is not, under the 
terms of the Treaty, obsolete. The cuota 
alowed us under the Treaty is 150,000 
tons, which means. substantially 100 
destroyers of 1,500 tons each. At 
the last session of Congress $10,000,000 
was appropriated to start duriny the cur- 
rent fiscal year the construction of 11 
of these destroyers, a little more than 
one-tenth of the Treaty complement. 

The smallest number of destroyers 
needed with the fleet under the economy 
plan now in force in the Navy is about 
80, and yet with the situation facing us 
where all of our destroyers will be obso- 
lete inside of three years for some un- 
known reason the powers that be have 
decided that the 11 destroyers author- 
ized and appropriated for by Congress in 
the interests of economy should not be 
built, and have awarded contracis for 
only five. 


iment to this 


Urges Construction 
As Employment Aid 


I am wondering what steps in the inter- 
ests of disarmament will be taken by our | 


| foreign brethren to prevent the building 


of - five destroyers just contracted | 
for 

From the point of view of \unemploy- 
ment the cutting down of the number of 
destroyers to be built undeq the appro- 
priations made by Congress in the last 
session from 11 to 5 is most unfortunate. 
Shipbuilding cails for supplies and labor 
from almost every industry in the coun- 
try, and the more ships that we can build 
in these times of depression the more 
employment there will be for labor. 

By 1936 of the 52,700 tons of submarines 
allowed us under the treaty we shall Rave 
20 vessels (26,700 tons) and 11 of these 
vessels will have but a year or two more 
of service before becoming obsolete. 

I can picture the indignation of the 
American people should an accident such 
the “S-4” 
overtake an obsolete submarine kept on 
active duty. 

In aircraft carriers we have nothing but 
the “Lexington” and “Saratoga,” and one 
small carrier now under construction, the 
“Ranger,” which amounts to a little over | 
one-half of our treaty quota. And in 
cruisers, even when the seven eight-inch 
gun cruisers now building are in cam- 


| mission we shall be far behind our quota 


with both Great Britain and Japan. 

The demand of this country for a treaty 
navy alorig the ratio lines is a demand 
for an actual navy and not for a treaty 
limitation beyond which we cannot build 
and up to which we do not take steps to| 
build. 


Complete Program One 


In Coming Session 


The administration sponsored a small 
preliminary program for the current fis- 
cal year at the last session of Congress. 
The program was approved by both Com- 
mittees on Naval Affairs of the House 
and of the Senate, but in the great pres- 
sure of business at the short session it 
was found impossible to get congressional 
action. Anyone familiar with the situa- 
tion in the last session of Congress will 
realize the difficulties that we, who were 
sponsoring this measure, had to contend 
with. 

The same situation is likely to occur 
at every short session of Congress. Fail- 
ure to authorize a shipbuilding program 
means the impossibility of the Budget’s 
recommending in the annual estimates any 
appropriations for shipbuilding and leaves | 
uncertain the amount of money that will 
be needed for that purpose in the allot- 
ment of the revenues of the Government. 


When the Navy Department sponsored 
and submitted to Congress the preliminary 
building program which I have referred 
to, it was their intention, after this pre- 
liminary building program should have 
been started, to present to the new Con- 
gress (the Seventy-second) which will as- 
semble in December, a complete plan for 
bringing up the Navy to the London 
Treaty strength. Apparently the Depart- 


y the Department! tion to treat at any future naval con-|™ment’s plans have been changed and it 


does not intend to submit such 1 program | 
r the consideration of the new Con- 
gress. 

At the opening of the next session of 
Congress Mr. Britten, the Chairman of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs of the 
House, and I, intend to introduce in both | 
branches of Congress similar bills, au- 
thorizing, not a piece-meal annual builde! 
ing up of the Navy, but a general building | 
up to the terms of the London Treaty, 
including the necessary replacement of 
obsolete ships. | 


Program Approved 
At Legion Convention 


This is in line with the program au- 
thorized in 1916, the last ships of which 
are the 12 destroyew, for the 
building of 11 of which Congress appro- | 
priated at the last session. This pro-! 
cedure will enable the Navy Department 


‘and the Bureay of the Budget to present 


to us an orderly program of ship building 
which . ongress can follow out in its an 
nual appropriations, and should it appear 
that. the ather powers parties to the treats 
are not building all of the ships allowed 
them we on our part can follow syit and 
the ships not needed to keep up to the 
ratio terms necd not be built. 

This plan to authorize at once the 
building up to the limitations of the Lon- 
don Treaty has already been approved 
by the American Legion in the report of | 
its committee on national defense at the 
recent convention at Detroit, which re- 
port wes approved by the convention. 

This plan if enacted intc legislation by 
the next Congress will uphold the posi- 
tion taken by our delozates at the London 
Conference, and will obviate the inevita- 
ble annual fight for authorization to build 
up our Navy, which fight causes so much 
distress and agony to the pacifists of the 
country and to the forcign naval powers 


4whe are willing to concede to us the ratios 


| of the London Treaty provided we do not 
| build up to them. 

| It will make us immeasurably stronger | 
| at the Geneva Conference, or any ensuing! 


|All Parties Request Supreme 


Mr. LaGuardia Court to Advance Appeal | Crossed in Test 


For Quick Disposition | 
| 


All parties involved in the so-called | 
Western Grain Rate Case jointly sub-| 
mitted to the Supreme Court of the United 
States on Oct. 3 af motion to advance the 
case for an early hearing by the court. | 

The proceeding is on appeal before the | 
|court from the denial by the United | 
| States District Court for the Northern | 
| District of Illinois of a petition of all} 
| western railroads to enjoin the enforce- | 
ment of an order of the Interstate Com- 


Criticizes Proposed Issuance 
Of Long-term Bonds to 
Cover Deficit of the 
Treasury Department 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Interbreeding of Oysters and 
Clams May Be Expected 
To Imvrove Taste, Says 
Federal Scientist 


For the first time in the history of 
science, different species of mollusks have 


puts off ow 


tures but I do believe it is in the mood | 
for large appropriations for merchant ship 
work, from an employment standpoint,” | 
he said. 

He also said he believed that it may be 
necessary for the Government to issue a! 
certain amount of short-term bonds and | 
that Congress alone should authorize long- 
term credit. 


Proposes Radio Tax 


The statement follows in full text: 

A plan which Representative FP, H. La- 
Guardia will submit to the Progressive 
group before Congress convenes, accord- | 
ing to his estimate, will increase Federal 
taxes $750,000,000. It provides increase in) 
the higher brackets of incomes, inherit-| 
ance and gift taxes. The plan would! 
reinstate a 10 per cent tax on automo-| 
biles, but excludes trucks, buses and taxi-| 
cabs and includes airplanes and yachts. 

An entirely new feature in the LaGuar- | 
dia plan is the taxing of the radio indus- | 
try to the extent of $75,000,000 and a tax| 
on the leases and rentals as well as sales | 
of all mechanical reproduction of sound, | 
which includes talking movies. Income-| 
tax increases start at the $100,000 bracket, | 
which under the present law is the last | 
bracket, and taxed 20 per cent on all in- 
comes over $100.000. Under the LaGuar- | 
dia plan a tax of 21 per cent is levied 
on incomes over $200,000, graduating up- 
ward to 49 per cent on incomes of §$2,- 
000,000 and over. 


Would Tax Bond Transfers 


He seeks to increase revenues by $100,- | 
),000 by taking transfers of stock 5) 
cents a share instead of the present 2) 
cents, and applying a similar tax of 5 
cents $100 on the transfer of bonds, not! 
now taxed. On cosmetics and perfumes a 
tax of 10 per cent is proposed and first- 
class postage would be increased to 2% 
cents. | 
The LaGuardia schedules follow: 
Increased income and inheritance taxes, | 
$300,000.000. This is a fair estimate. The} 


| proposed increases are as follows: The| 


highest income tax under the present law 
is 20 per cent on all amounts over $100,- 
00¢. Increases herein proposed are as fol-' 
lows: 
Proposed Increases 
In excess of $150.000 and not 
$200,000, 21 per cent. 
In excess of $200,000 
$300,000, 22 per ccnt. 
In excess of $300,000 
$500,000, 23 per cent. 
In excess of $5C0.000 
$600,000, 24 per cent. 
In excess of $600,000 
$700,000, 26 per cent. 
In excess of $700,000 
$800,000, 28 per cent. 
In excess of $800,000 
$900,000, 30 per cent. 
In exeess of $900,000 
$1,000,000, 35 per cent. 
In execss of $1,000,000 and not exceed- 
ing $1,500,000, 40 per cent. 
In excess of $1,500,000 and not exceed- 
ing $2,000,000, 45 per cent. 
In excess of $2,000,000, 49 per cent. 
Inheritance taxes which are now ex- 
ceedingly low in the higher brackets would 
be increased on a graduated and progres- 
sive rate up to 60 per cent on all amounts 
over $5,000,000. Gifts made or trusts cre- 
ated during life to escape inheritance tax 
would be taxed at the same rate. 


exceeding 


and not exceeding 


and not exceeding 


and not exceeding 


and not exceeding 


and not exceeding 


and not exceeding 


and not exceeding 


Tax on Radio Industry 
The radio industry would be taxed $75,- 


{000,000. There is no reason why the radio 
| industry now well out of its infancy should 


not pay a small portion in taxes for the | 
usual benefits and privileges it obtains | 
from the Government and in considera- | 
tion that its very existence depends on 
the license to use the public domain. The | 
above amount would be raised by taxing | 
from 10 to 25 per cent all revenues de- | 
rived from broadcasting contracts adver- | 
tising any article, commodity or service; 
and a 10 per cent tax on sales of any in- 
strument or part thereof for the reception | 
or the transmission of radio covered by 
United States patents. 

Talking and sound movies, phonographs 
and all mechanical reproductions of sound, | 
voice or music, $75,000,000. The above 
would be raised by a tax on all revenues 
received from the sale, lease or rental 
of any film or disc or any other means 
of repreducing sound, voice or music. The) 
mechanical reproduction of drama as well! 
as sound and music has thrown out of! 
balance many professions. The financial 
success of this new industry cannot be 
questioned. Surely we should not com- 
plain of additional taxes by placing upon! 
it the above amount. 


Transfer of Stocks 

Transfer of stocks and bonds, $100,000,- 
000. The above amount could be raised by 
increasing the present stock transfer of 2 
cents to 5 cents on each $100 par value 
of stock, with proper and graduated ad- 
justments on no par value stock now also 
taxed at 2 cents. In addition, transfer 
of bonds would be taxed 5 cents per $100 
value. The estimate of $100,000.000 is con- 
servative for the entire country, based on 
the New York Stock Exchange, Curb Ex- 
change and bond transfers during ‘the 
year 1930, as one of the factors. 


Automobiles, yachts and airplanes, $100,- 
000,000. The amount would be raised by a 
10 per cent tax on the sale of automobiles, 
yachts and airplanes retailing for over 
$1,000, excluding trucks, buses, taxicabs 
and fishing and industrial boats. The au- 


| tomobile tax was one of the most suc- 
| cessful 
| tion than any other excise tax. 


taxes with less cost of collec- 
All taxes 
are naturally odious, but with the coun- 
try compelled to raise additional revenue 
this surely can not be successfully crit- 


icized. 
Levy on Cosmetics 

Cosmetics and poriuines, $15,000,000 
The above amount would be raised by a 
10 per cent sales tax on cosmeties and| 
perfumes, which should be clargsed as a| 
luxury, and the collection of the tax quite 
imple The 1929 ficures show a total 
sale of S169. 9NN.NNN of ecasme ics and per- 
fumes in the United States 


Additional postage, $&€,900,000. First 
class .mail 2', .cents instead of 2 cents. 
The above amount would be raised by 
increasing '» cent on all first class post- 
age rates. All other classes of postage 
have been raised from time to time. Con- 
sidering the excellent postal service and 
the increased rates on all public utilities | 
under private operation, the proposed in- | 
crease should not be objectionable. Ex- 
cluding amounts appropriated through the 
Post Office Departmen: for ship subsidies 
and aviation subsidies, the amount herein 
provided will entirely wipe out the exist- 
ing deficit in the Post Office Department. 


conference that may be held, in stand- 
ing for our American rights, and will in 
the long run cause the other naval powers 
to lessen their programs when they under- 
stand that building by them means in- 
evitable building by this country. 


\ 


merce Commission which reduced the 
freight rates in western territory on grain 
and grain products. 

The carriers complain that the order of 
the Commission materially reduced the 
general level of the rates and reduced by 
not less than $20,000,000 annually the 
revenues of the carriers. 


Survey Is Completed 
On Physical Defects 


Of School Children. 


Results of Study Covering. 


30,000 Pupils in Various 
Sections Are Announced 
By Federal Service 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
Of the school children of all ages, 40 per 
cent had five or more decayed teeth and 


, 


25 per cent had one or more teeth that’ 


were so badly decayed as to be classed as 


remaining roots. 


About 32 per cent of the children stud- 
ied were recorded having defective vi- 
sion, but in only 42 per cent was the 
reading of the test chart sufficiently bad 
to be sure that a real defect was present. 

About 31 per cent of the children had 
defective tonsils, 12 per cent being re- 
corded as having diseased tonsils, and the 
other 9 per cent as having enlarged tonsils 
with no evidence of disease. 

Three per cent of the children were 


| found to have defective hearing, the test 


given usually being a voice test. 

The Public Health Service has been 
conducting investigations during the last 
15 years in the school-health administra- 
tion, in the physical and mental status 
of school children, and in the sanitation 
of the school environment. 


School Attendance 

The size of the problem of maintaining 
the Nation’s school children in good 
health may be readily appreciated when 
it is considered that there are in the 
United States approximately 38,000,000 
children of school age (5 to 20 years). In 
1920, 64.3 per cent of them were actually 
attending school. 

Assuming that the same proportion of 
children of these ages are now attending 
school, it is estimated that more than 
24,000,000 children from 5 to 20 years of 
age in the United States are attending 
either elementary or high schools, or col- 
lege or professional schools. 


Natur~ of Defects 

The purpose of the studies made by the 
Service are, therefore, obvious in their 
importance.’ It is hoped that the findings 
may throw additional light upon the na- 
ture Of the various illnesses and defects 
commonly observed among children of 
school age, and to determine which par- 
ticular age and sex groups are most fre- | 
quently affected by the different diseases 
and focus attention on them in order 
that timely preventive and _ corrective 
measures may be applied. 

The bulletin containing the findings 
is Public Health Bulletin No. 200 and is} 
entitled “The Health of the School Child.” | 
It is for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents at 35 cents. | 


— | 


President Hoover Confers 
On Financial Situation 


The international financial situation 
was among a variety of subjects discussed 
Oct. 3 at the White House during a con- 
erence of President Hoover with the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, | 


| been successfully interbred, and as a re- 
{sult we may expect oysters and clams of 
| the future to be more tasty and of finer 
| quality than those of today, it was stated 
orally Oct. 3 by Dr. Paul Bartsch, curator 
|of mollusks of the National Museum. 

Dr. Bartsch has just returned from the 
| Florida Keys, where he spent the Sume 
mer in research work and experiments 
in problems of heredity and effects of en- 
vironment on mollusks. 

“Besides opening a new field to ffis 
branch of science by successfully inter- 
breeding different species of mollusks,” 
Dr. Bartsch said, “experiments proved 
that the eugenist theory of the influence 
of environment, subject to wide discussion 
recently in scientific circles, is unsound. § 


Theory Not Borne Out 


Dr. Bartsch made available the follow- 
ing information: 

In carrying out his experiments, Dr, 
Bartsch transplanted colonies of differ- 
ent species of land mollusks from the Ba- 
hamas, Cuba, and Porto Rico, to the Flore 
ida Keys, where the environment for mol- 
lusks is superior to more southern points. 
He planted them in varying environments, 
for a distance of about 260 miles along 
the coast. 


According to the eugenistic theory, these 
mollusks should have thrived and bred 
prolifically in their new and better en- 
vironment. However, this theory was not 
borne out. Instead of responding to their 
improved surroundings, the mollusks 
either died or failed to reproduce, which 
means the eventual elimination of any 
species. The experiment showed that 
whenever such mollusks are seriously tam- 
pered with, or moved from their native 
surroundings, they die out. 


Advances New Idea 


Results of this experiment will ne- 
cessitate making a material change in the 
ancient concept that: great beneficial in- 
fluence is brought about by hetter en- 
vironment. 

The contradictory theory advanced by 
Dr. Bartsch is that the internal physical 
and chemical forces which constitute an 
organism are far more potent and in- 
fluentis] in determining its development 
and fate than are external environmental 
influences. This is true not only of mol- 
lusks, but of all organisms. 

By transplanting these mollusks, and 
watching their reactions, growth and de- 
velopment both in the new and in their 
native environments, it was possible for 
Dr. Bartsch to have a laboratory where 
he could study the subject extensively. 
It was through this study that he suce 
cessfully completed the experiment of 
crossing two different species. 

Interbreeding Discussed 

Although mollusks have been known to 
interbreed naturally, never before have 
scientists been able to cross them arti- 
ficially. Two successful crosses were 
made—Cerion incanum was crossed with 
Cerion riaregis, and Cerion incanum was 


|crossed with Cerion casablancae. 


To illustrate the possibilities of such 
interbreeding Dr. Bartsch cited the devel- 
opment of the dahlia. Years ago the 
dahlia was a small flower, not at all beau- 
tiful or delicate, having a characteristic 
bad odor. Cross breeding has produced 
a beautiful, large, sweet-smelling flower. 
Similar development has been carried out 
in chickens. 

Applying this to the environment the- 
ory, it is readily seen that not environ- 
ment is the dominating force in cross 
breeding, but intrinsic qualities of phys- 
ical and chemical hardiness. 

Further experiments are expected to 


|shed new light on the origin of various 
| species, and further to clarify the effects 


of environment. 


and with Ogden L. Mills, Undersecretary 
of the Treasury, according to an oral 
statement by Secretary Mellon after the 
conference. The White House had no 
comment to make regarding the confere 
ence, which lasted more than an hour. 
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Moderate Sport 
Is Advised for 
Physical Weltare 


Excesses in Athletics Are 
Generally Harmful, Says 
Health Service in Urging 
Proper Exercise 





Sport for health’s sake, in moderate 
proportions, and for the pleasure it af- 
fords, is recommended as necessary to 
keep the muscles and organs in normal 
condition, according to information made 
available Oct. 3 by the Public Health 
Service. 

Changing living conditions, resulting in 
very little exercise to an increasing num- 
ber of people in the performance of their 





daily tasks, have made certain muscles 
and organs of the body weak and fladby 
and artificial exercise is advised by the 
Service. 

Aside from their general external ben- 
efits, certain sports, horseback riding in 
particular, are especialiy valuable for 





gastrointestinal disorders, according to 
the Service. 
Professional especially those 
who acquire great muscular strength, 
@often die comparatively young and few 
reach the age of 70, the Service points 
out, because the acquisition and mainte- 
nance of a heavy musculature may often 
@ result in. great harm to the circulatory 
and excretory systems. Addition informa- 
tion was furnished by the Service as 


follows: 


athletes, 


Walking Recommended 
Walking is the simple of the outdoor 
exercises. It was the favorite form of 


exercise of one of our recent President 

It can be taken by practically everybody, 
and if supervised by a physician it may 
even benefit those who suffer with some 
disease of the vital organs. When going 
out for a walk, one should wear appro- 
priate clothing—in warm weather, light, 
losely-fitting clothes: in cold ‘weather 
warmer woolen clothing. Shoes and stock- 
ings should be well fitted. The heels of 
the shoes should be low. For the av- 
erage person in good health, a walk of 
from 3 to 5 miles at a rate of about 3 
miles per hour is sufficient for a day’s 
exercise. 

In walking one should try to keep the 
body erect, with the head up, the abdo- 
men in, the shoulders back, and the chest 
fairly high; and in striding the feet 
should be kept parallel, with the toes 
pointing straight forward, The arms 
should swing freely from the shoulders 
After completing the walk it is best to 


take a hot shower, followed by a brief 
cold one lasting about 30 seconds, rub 
2 the skin vigorously with a coarse towel 


until dry, and then change to fresh cloth- 


ing. 
4 Horseback riding is a good form ol 
exercise, and is especially beneficial fo 


gastrointestinal disorders. The rhythmic 
vibration which the gait of the horse im- 
parts to the rider’s body seems to be of 
benefit to some of the internal organs. It 
is one of the favorite forms of exercise 
with many eminent persons. 

Swimming is also a very 
exercise; it brings into play nearly all the 
muscles of the body. For swimming the 
water should not be too cold. Tempera- 
tures below 65 degrees Fahrenheit are too 
chilling for the average person to swim 
in. One should swim easily and slowly 
and breathe regularly. 

Advantages of Golf 

There are many games which provide 

delightful recreation and healthful ex 


good form of 


er- 





cise. Golf, tennis and handball are such 
familiar and popular games, and one can 
get much or little exercise from these 
games according as to how vigorously he 
plays them. Eighteen holes of golf are 
usually sufficient for a day's exercise. In 
many cases, especially with older people, 
nine holes may be sufficient. Golf can be 


played by a person of any age and is the 
favorite exercise even of nonagenerians. 








Tennis and handball are rather stren- 
uous, and after the age of 45, the aver- 
age man should not play “singles” in 
either tennis or handball. The “doubles” 


game, however, can be played by persons 








Y much older. An athletic king of the Old 
Vorld, who is 72 years old, still plays 
“doubles” in competitive tenni 

Winter sporis, such as ice skating, ski- 
ing, and tobogging, afford healthful open- 
air exercise. It is important to remember 
that after any of these exercises or games 
one should not stand around in clothing 
wet with perspiration and allow the per- 
spiration to dry on the body. He should 
immediately take a hot shower followed 


the 
be- 
impor- 


by a brief cold one, and should rube 
body vigorously with a rough towel 
fore he gets dressed. This is very 
tant, because colds and sore muscles often 
result from the chilling of the body that 
occurs when standing around in clothing 
soaked with perspiration 

When engaging in these 
ercise, one must never overdo, 

Mental Viewpoint 

One should differentiate between sports 

taken for exercise and compctition in 


sports for ex- 


sports. The former, when taken as has 
been advised, is distinctly beneficial, while 
athletic competition, on the other hand 


involves severe physical and mental strain 
Athletes who compete in sports say that 
in order to achieve victory one must work 
at the game and not play it. Even in 
sports where comparatively little physical 
exertion is required, the mental strain of 
competition may take away the enjoy- 
ment of the game 

Professional athletes 
by their work. To 
sional athletes are ust y men of excep- 
tional physique and vital and one would 
expect them to keep well and live longe1 
than ordinary people. Yet, the record 
show that many of them die comparatively 
young and that only a few reach the al- 
lotted span of three score and ten. Muscu- 
lar strength is no index of re ance to 
disease or of longevity, and it seems that 
the more prodigiously we give of our vi- 
tality the sooner we exhaust 

In fact, the acqui and maint 
of a heavy musc may re 
great harm to the ci 
tory systems This 
competitive athletics 
altogether or are harmful to everybody: 
they serve a good purpose as spectacles of 
entertainment, and they also satisfy a de- 
sire for superiority in men and women 
who otherwise would admit themselves 
failures, 


harmed 
with, profes- 


often 


are 
begin 














alning 





does 


not mean 


are to be condemned 
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PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Oct. 3, 1931 


10 a. m.—The Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, called to discuss de- 
partmental matters 

11:15 at m.—Hanford MacNider, Amer 
ican Minister to Canada, ca 
ject of conference not announce 

3 p. m. to 4 p. m Hoover 
ferred at the W Ho use with the 
retary of the Treasur Andrew W 

e lon, and with Ogden L. 
-retary of the Treasury 

4:15 p. m—The President left 
week-end trip at his fishing 
the Rapidan River in Virginia. 
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HONORS CONQUERERS s | Senator Bingham L 
OF YELLOW FEVER 


Criticizes Trend 
To Bureaucraey | 


Federal Commissions and 
Bureaus Assuming Des- 
potic Powers, He Says in 
Radio Address 

[Continued from Page 1.) 
for the Government to enter the busi- 


ness field and run enterprises successfully 
than for the private individual who can 
afford to take risks, try experiments and 
exercise freely ingenuity and initiative. 

The United States has grown great and 
powerful largely through the free ex- 
ercise of initiative and inegnuity on the 
part of self-reliant private citizens. It 
is a very dangerous thing to teach people 
to look to government to cure their ills. 
This weakens their character, and de- 
stroys their stamina. Necessity is the 
mother of invention. If the Government 
removes the necessity it takes away the 
incentive for the arduous work required 
by the processes of invention. 

I believe that many of you 2 
with me that our Government has been 
encouraged to meddle too much with 
business; that it has been forced to un- 
dertake too many programs intended to 
make its citizens better, wiser and happier. 

I admit that it is difficult to know 
when to draw the line, but I am con- 
vinced that we have already gone much 
and others too far in the direction of paternalism. 
the cause and yt is going to be very difficult to reduce 
nis infectious the number of Government Bureaus and 
disease, have just been turned out by the Commissions which are attempting to 
l nited States Mint, and have been for- reculate our lives and fortunes. The bu- 
warded to various recipients of the honors yeaucrat naturally is going to make his 
or to their next of kin where the award joy seem important and necessary as long 
is posthumous, as in the case of Major as he possibly can. On the other hand. 
beg me a ja Ripe oy ago it may be possible to prevent further mo- 
repro luces that made for Major Reed, tion in the wrong direction. 


Gold Medals Given 
To Heroes of Tests 
With Yellow Fever 


will agree 





awarded 


medals 
F recognition of the conquest of 


in 


YOLD 
( yellow 


by Congress 






fever to Maj. V ter Reed 
associated in research into 
means of transmission of 


SE 


Depends On Public 


After all, government must depend upon 
public opinion Laws to be successful 
must be virtually a crystallization of ma- 
ture public opinion. When we attempt to 
make people good by law, when we at- 
tempt to call something illegal which their 
consciences tell them is not wrong in it- 
self, we destroy that very respect for law 
which ought to permeate the _ republic. 
Too much government makes people less 
self-reliant, less able to look after them- 


re 4 7 ° selves, less strong in character. It also 
Aw ards Made in Accord tends to make them lose their respect for 
yy 2 .. government. I am sure that instances of 

W ith Act of Congress this will readily occur to all of you. 
ine ‘e > It is really pathetic the number of 
Honoring W alter Ree d things the United States Government 1s 
And His Associates trving to do, things which belong prop- 
erly to the States and the municipalities. 


. P The closer the people are to the bodies 

In recognition of the high public serv-| t{nat make the laws and put them into 
ice rendered by Maj. Walter Reed and effect, the more nearly will they get the 
those associated with him in the discovery “— of eS = y want. “4 
suse and i i ‘ ‘he States are far better equipped to 

of the cause and means of transmission of carrv out the wishes of the nae than 
yellow fever, the Secretary of the Treas- js the Federal Government. The tendency 
ury, Andrew W. Mellon, recently sent to which has been growing stronger and 
a number of persons connected with this! stronger to secure Federal aid for State 
work a gold medal and letter of appre- projects and to bribe the States to do 
ciation to each, the Treasury Department that for their citizens which they would 


not otherwise do, is extremely unfortunate 
because it necessarily involves the build- 
ing up of powerful bureaus in Washington 
{with the duty of seeing that the money 
is properly spent and hence with the nat- 


announced. 

In the act passed by Congress provid- 
ing for recognition of the service of these 
men, it is stated: 

“That in special recognition of the high 


has just 






















public service rendered and disabilities ural oo ee 
contracted in the interest of humanity to do and when to do it. 

and science as voluntary subjects for the Destroy Responsibility 
experimentations during the yellow-fever Even when these orders are good, they 
investigations in Cuba, the Secretary of destroy the sense of responsibility for 
War be, and he is hereby, authorized and making progress or making mistakes which 
directed to publish annually in the Army | js necessary for the development of strong 
Register a roll of honor on which shall eharacter in the citizen 

be carried the following names: Walter! ‘There is no question but that we have 
Reed, James Carroll, Jesse W. Lazear, too much government today. One by one 
Aristides Agramonte, John H. A. Andrus,’ our liberties are being taken away from 
John R. Bullard, A. W. Covington, Wil- us One bv one opportunities for indi- 
liam H. Dean, Wallace W. Forbes, Levi vidual development are being: destroyed 
E. Folk, Paul Hamann, James L. Han- One by one the responsibilities which de- 
berry, Warren G. Jernegan, John R. Kis- velop sturdiness in the citizen are being 
singer, John J. Moran, William Olsen, taken away and he is being coddled like 
Charles G. Sonntag, Clyde L. West, Dr a child. 

R. P. Cooke, Thomas M. England, James Too much government means too little 
Hildebrand, and Edward Weatherwalks, individual responsibility. When you take 
nd to define in appropriate language the | responsibility away from the citizen, he 
part which of these persons played | ceases to be a citizen and becomes a sub- 
in the experimentations during the yellow- ject. We are gradually becoming subjects 
fever investigations in Cuba; and in fur- of a great and powerful government which 
ther recognition of high public serv- exercises its power through despotic com- 
ice so rendered by ti persons herein- missions and bureaus whose efforts are 
before named, the Secretary of the Tre constantly making us less independent, les 
ury is authorized and directed to cause elf-reliant, le able to stand on ow 
to be struck for e 1 of said persons a own feet. 

gold medal with suitable emblems, de- Urges Self-reliance 

vices, and inscriptions, to be determined Instead of going back as so man 
by the Secre of the "Treasury, and to worthy reformers want us to do to the 
present the s » to each of said persons days when the government was in busi- 
as shall be living and posthumously to ness and looked after and directed the 
such representatives of each of such per-| lives and thoughts and morals of its sub- 


sons as shall have died, as shall be des- jects, let us hold fast to the principles of 
ignated by the Secretary of the Treasury.” the Constitution, curtailing individual lib- 
- - erty only in so far as public safety and 

order undoubtedly require. Let us do al] 

P an Ame TICE in _ ‘ade we can to encourage self-reliance in the 


individual citizen and thereby strengthen 


. ‘ + 
Ip oO ‘eo » our Nation and promote its healthy life 
Me ting to Conve ne its wholesome liberty, its justifiable pur- 
uit of happiness 
Financial and Judicial Issues | 1% 204 Out what measures are be- 


ing advocated by the ¢ 
we belong to and see 
more government or 
more restrictions, 
freedom 


associations or groups 
whether they mean 
léss, more liberty or 
more burdens or more 
Let us stop trying to cure social 


Also to Be Discussed 


[Continued from Page 1.} 





Pan American Railway, discussing steps eyils by making more Federal laws. The 
that might be taken to incorporate the cause of many of our ills today is too 
plan in the national railway system of much government. 
each country, and to bring about the com- = . 
pletion of this road which is to link New ~~ ’ 
York th Buenos Aires with one long Conference Is Called 

of steel rail and also what 





Of Western Governors 

















} in economic conditions might 

make desirable a modification of the pro- s : 

posed original route of the railway. Sart Lake Crry, Uran, Oct. 3 
Of the total distance in the proposed Governor George H. Dern has issued a 

Pan American Railway, it was stated to- Call for the western Governors’ confer- 

day, which amounts to 10,116 miles, there Cnce to be held at Portland, Oreg., Oct 

remains to be built 2,990 miles. Group ~!: 28 and 29. A program has not yet 

one of the conference will also give con- been arranged, he said 

Sideration to the development of ocean 

Steamship services between the American’the conference their itinerary  in- 

republics cluding Baltimore Philadelphia, Har- 
A second group into which the confer-. risburs Pittsburgh, Akron Detroit 

ence will be divided will take up at i Bufialo, Rochester, Schenectady, Boston 

meeting the stions of ymity of! Hartford, New Haven and New York 

Sonmilar fees in the American ré — ic where they will be entertained by various 

progress in the s mplification and s 1ad- local commercial bodies. 


apdinatia n of consul 
sideration of the 





ir procedure: and | con- 


Message From th si 
results of the Pan Amer- & e President 


A message from President Hoover, who 





ican Commission on Customs Procedure has shown his vital interest in the affairs 
and Port Formalities. of the other American republics by his 
Later Speakers trip to the South and Central American 
Later speakers on the program diiring {<\ernected during the coume of the ene 
Cina week include Henry P Fletcher, chair- ference. and it is believed that this will 
MAD OF ERE United Bla es Tariff Commis- 24q much to the importance of the occa- 
sion; Dr. Edwin H. Kemmerer, of Prince- 
ton University, authority on governmental ~— addition to the -plenarv i 
finance and fi cal systems; Thomas L where i ei oa see eetih be ee 
Chadbourne, of New York, leader in the APO SAS SUR IOSNS Wes be presented 


there will be group meetings at which 
more detailed consideration may be given 
to the topics on the agenda. Round-table 


international sugar 


Luis O. Abelli 


restriction movement; 
appointed minis- 





recenti) 








ter of Bolivia to the United States; Dr 
ere o States; Dr. | conferences also will be organized where 
H. P Willis and Dr. Max Winkle: , t , 
. Boe eee 7 ;, the representatives of each Latin Amer- 
of New York, authorities on economic and . - 1] 
ican country will have opportunity to dis- 


financial matters, ee 7 
‘ cuss with delegates from the United State 


] 











'T) > "fy? te Y suits f } r 

The concrete resul of the work of the the import and export trade problems in 
conferenc be incorporated in a final which the are partic ularly interested 
act which, _ expecte d. will be adopted The round-table conferences will con- 
and sien d at the final plenary session Of sist of 20 groups. one for each of the Latir 
the gathering next weck American republics. No definite prog 

In orde yermit the visiting delegates will be provided for these conferences, th 
from Latin J rica to gain a first-hand purpose being to permit the delegates tc 
nsight to the commercial and indus- discuss frankly and fully the commercial 





trial methods of the United Staies, they and economic questions which are of majo1 
; Will be taken on a three-week tour after, interest to their respective countries.” \ 
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Harrisburg is the 
and other 


long and 154 feet wide, and contains 475 rooms, 


office buildings in which the activities of the State government are conducted. A view of the oe i aaenetied ae 

Capitol building taken from the Lake-to-shore Highway across the Susquehanna River is shown. The photo- appears to be a tendency to undervalue 

graph is from the files of the State Department of Highways. The Capitol building is 272 feet high, 520 feet especially the larger holdings of indi- 
including the legislative halls. The dome weighs 52,000,000 viduals. : 

pounds. The cost of construction was $11,033,400. A general improvement which might 


President Hoover Confers 
On European Situation 


President Hoover 


pean economic 


York financier 


Worid War of the War Industries Board, Navigation, the Department announced the recommendation of the Chief of Engi- A company controlled by Americans -is 
who has just returned from Europe./ac- Oct. 3. The announcement follows in full | neers to revoke the permit previously is- attempting to grow hemp in Colombia, 
cording to an ora] statement at the White | text: sued for the construction of this island South America, to be used in the making 
House. In July, 1831, a permit was issued au- had been approved. of bags. (Department of Commerce.) 





Message to the Head of the Family 


John Hancock life and endowment policies of $5000 or more, gives added protection to your 


family at-the time they need it most, when the children are growing up and dependent on 
your support. 


Available at moderate cost, this provision guarantees your family, if you are not here 





Name 


Street and No. 


City 


capital city of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and here are erected the State Capitol 


discussed the Euro- 
situation on Oct. 
conference with Bernard M. Baruch, 
and chairman during the 


to give them your personal support, a monthly income of one percent of the face value of your 
life insurance—] 


This arrangement does not reduce the total amount payable to your beneficiary, who 
will, at the pe of the family income pe riod, receive the face value of your polici les, either 
in a cash settlement or as income, according to the terms of the contract. 


Which of the three plans outlined below will bring your youngest child through the 
years of dependency? 

20-Year 

15-Year 


10-Year 
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‘Reduced Taxes 
- Asked to Assist’ 


Farm Recovery 












































































































Economy in Both State and 
Local Government Urged 


To Aid Farmer as Burden 
Doubles in 17 Years 


{Continued from Page 1.) 
‘stacles in the way, for instance, of com- 
bining two counties, such as the jealousy 
of communities over their positions as 
county seats, it should be possible to cut 
down expenses by combining counties to 
eliminate one set of governing officials 
and their costs. 

The possibility of altering the public 
taste so that essentials may be preserved, 
while costly nonessentials are eliminated, 
also presents an opportunity for economy. 


Schgols and other buildings on which 
large sums are spent for appearances 
might be built for less money with no 


sacrifice of efficiency or results. 
Distributing Burden 


The present general system of real es- 
tate taxation, which bears most heavily 
on the farmer because his business is built 
on a real esate basis, might be revised so 
that a smaller portion of the tax burden 
is borne by the farmer. Farmers per- 
haps have the best reason of any class 
of persons to favor the income tax, and 
this would go far to distribute the levy 
more equitably. 

The income tax would distribute the 
burden more widely, and it has the added 
result of freeing the farmer of more of 
the burden when he needs sueh help most, 
in years when his income is low. Under 
the real estate tax system, the levy con- 
tinues whether the farmer has had a good 
or bad year, making his lot harder in 
years of low profit. 

Q Other changes in the tax system might 
also be made. The system of assessment, 


prove helpful is a wider distribution of 
the cost of public facilities which are of 
widespread benefit. The cost of public 
improvements such as roads and schools 
might well be distributed more widely, for 
instance, because such structures are of 
benefit to the State and to the country 
as a whole. 


| thorizing the construction of an island in 
| Biscayne Bay, Miami, Fla., north of the 


middle section of the 79th Street Cause- 
way. As a result of a public hearing, 
which was held at Miami Sept. 4 and 5, | 
it was determined that the proposed work 
would constitute an unreasonable obstruc- 
tion to navigation. The Acting Secretary 
of War, Mr. Payne, announced today, that 


Permit to Build Island 
in Florida Withdrawn 


The War Department revoked a permit | 
which had been issued to authorize the 
canstruction of an island in Biscayne Bay 
at Miami, Fla., because it would obstruct 


3 in a 
New 





Hemp Growing Begun 





—~JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


Every person who has a dependent family will’ 
want to know about the John Hancock 
Family Income Provision 


| ae provision, applied to existing or new standard 


2 percent annually—auntil your youngest child is of age and self-supporting. 


Plan—When the children are very young. 


Plan—When the children are older and the period of dependency shorter. 


ha When the children have reached their “teens” and a still shorter period of added 


family income is to be considered. 


For a detailed explanation of the plan, see your nearest 


John Hancock representative. Or if you prefer 
send for our descriptive bogklet. 


LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Massachusetts 


“Income for the family.” 


197 Clarendon Street, 
Please send me your booklet entitled, 


Joun Hancock Inquiry BuREAU, 


— OVER SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS IN BUSINESS 
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Claims Appeals 
- Await Action in 
Supreme Cour 


Cases on Appellate Docket, 
Exclusive of Tax and Cus- | 
toms Claims Against Gov- 
ernment, Are Listed 


Twelve cases, exclusive of tax and cus- 
toms claims, involving claims against the 
United States Government are now pend- 
ing on the appellate docket of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. (Sum-| 
maries of the Federal tax cases and the 
customs cases were published, respectively, 
in the issues of Sept. 25 and Oct. 1.) 


The petitioner in the case of De Laval 
Steam Turbine Company v. United States, 
No. 6, had entered into a number of con- 
tracts with various private firms and cor- 
porations for the manufacture by it of 
certain steam turbine propulsion units 
for ships, according to the petition. Early 
in 1918, the Unitea States Government 
requisitioned the contracts and the tur- 
pines and the material: which were to be 
delivered. 

The petitioner continued work under 
the contracts for about one year, when 
fhe United States ordered it to stop all 
work. After its claim for compensation 
had been rejected by the United States 
the petitioner instituted an action in the 
Court of Claims. The court, in making 
an award, rejected the claim that when 
the Government requisitioned the con- 
tracts it took property. It also rejected 
the claim that the profits that the peti- 
tioner would have made if it had been 
permitted to fully perform the private 
contracts should be taken into consider- 
ation. Y 

The petitioner is now asking the Su- 
preme Court to reverse the findings of 
the Court of Claims. The petition for 
certiorari has been granted. 


* * 


In the case of Rocky Brooks Mill Com- 
pany vf United States, No. 47, the Supreme 
Court is asked to pass on the question of 
whether a contract ever existed between 
the petitioner and the United States. A 
jetter was addressed by the War Depart- 
ment to the “Rocky Brook Woolen Mills 
stating that a contract was awarded to 
it to furnish, at a stipulated price, a 
Specified number of Army blankets, the 
petition states. 

After the receipt of the letter the peti- 
tioner corporation was organized for the 
purpose of manufacturing the blankets. 
Later, on the representations of an in- 
spector, the War Department notified the 
petitioner by letter that the “award of 
contract” was cancelled for the reason 
that it is practically impossible for you 
to make delivery as called for in the con- 
tract.” After the receipt of this letter 
the petitioner mailed to the Government 
the contract in question which it had 
executed. Copies of the contract had been) 
sent to the petitioner by the Government 
prior to its notice of cancellation. f 

Two cases involving the interpretation 
of the Suits in Admiralty Act of March 
9, 1920 (c. 95, 41 Stat. 525 U. S. C. title 
46, sec. 741) are on the docket of the 
court. 

* 7. > 

In the case of United States. v. Olympia 

Shipping Corp., No. 85, the United States 
is asking the Supreme Court to find that 
the Court of Claims does not have juris- 
diction of a suit brought against the 
United States by the owner of a merchant 
vessel for hire of that vessel while it was 
operated for the United States under a 
maritime contract between the owner and 
the United States. The Government con- 
tends that the dis‘rict courts have exclu- 
sive jurisdiction over such cases. ; 
@ The United States bases its contention 
on sections 1 and 2 of the Suits in Ad- 
miralty Act which provide in effect that in | 
cases where, if a vessel were privately | 
owned or operated, a proceeding in ad-! 
miralty could be maintained, a libel in| 
personam may be brought in a district! 
court of the United States if the vessel 
is employed as a merchant vessel and is 
owned or operated by or for the United 
States. 

The United States then submits that 
the Supreme Court in the case of Johnson 
v. Fleet Corporation (280 U. S. 320) has 
held that the above remedy in the dis-| 
trict courts is exclusive in such cases and 
deprives all other courts, including the 
Court of Claims, of jurisdiction over cases 
falling within the purview of the statute. 

- ok * 

In the case of Matson Navigation Com- 
pany v. United States, No. 137, the peti- 
tioner is asking the Supreme Court of the 
United States to reverse a finding of the 
Court of Claims on a question of juris- 
diction. The petitioner was the owner of 
seven vessels which had been requisitioned | 
during the war and he brought this action | 
against the United States to recover what 
he considered the Government owed him 
for the use of his vessels. He began his 
action in the Court of Claims and then! 
a short time later filed seven separate! 
suits against the United States in district 
courts. 

The Court of Claims then ruled that it 
had no jurisdiction over the suit because 
of the provision of section 154, Judicial 
Code (28 U,S. C. 260) that the Court of 
Claims doe? not have jurisdiction where 
another action is pending “against any 
person, who at the time when the cause 
of action alleged in such suit or process 
arose, was, in respect thereto, acting or 
professing to act, mediately or immedi- 
ately, under the authority of the United 
States.” 

In the case of Winchester Manufactur- 
ing Co. v. United States, No. 218, the 
jurisdiction of the Court of Claims is also 
in issue. Contracts between the United 
States and the petitioner provided for the 
appointment of a compensation board for 
the purpose of determining the amount 
due the petitioner, according to the peti- 
tion. The contracts provided further that 
the decisions of the board should be 
binding on both parties subject to the 
contracting fficer’s approval. 

In this case the District Ordnance 
Claims Board disallowed the manufactur- 
er’s Claim for “depreciation in the value 
of its plant and property.” It was alleged 
by the petitioner that the contract pro- 
vided for an allowance ‘of such deprecia- 
tion on the termination of the contract 
prior to the completion thereof. These 
findings were affirmed by the appeals sec- 
tion of the War Department Claims Board. 
The question whether the Court of Claims 
has jurisdiction to determine the peti- 
tioner’s claim is rais-@. 

* . 

In the case of Sione v. United States, 
No. 32, it is stated that the excess of 
gross profits over 5 per cent on 1918 busi- 
ness was paid by the petitioner in 1920 
to the Department of Agriculture, under 
the regulations of the Wool Section of the 
War Industries Board. Payment was 
made on the understanding and agreement 
that if such regulations were judicially 
determined to be invalid, a pending action 
by another party attacking the regulation 
being mentioned, the amount paid would 
be refunded. The final decision in the 
action mentioned in the above agreement 
was not rendered until 1920. The ques- 
tion presented is whether an action in the 
Court of Claims begun in 1930 is barred 
by the six-year statute of limitations; 
and, if not, whether the petition claiming 

{Continued on 


Page 6, Column 5.] 


Various Criminal Proceedings ; Twelve States Act Summary 


Pending Before Supreme Court To Contest Tax on 


bition Laws Involved in Cases 


Criminal cases arising under the Fed-| transporting liquor within the three-mile| . 


eral Prohibition Act, the Harrison Anti- 


limit. 


The petitioner raises the question | 


{ Internal Revenue, Postal, Narcotic and Prohi- 


' 


| 


narcotic Act, internal revenue statutes, and | of whether it is the duty of the Govern- | 
postal laws, as well as under State laws, | ment to seek forfeiture of the vessel under.) 


are pending on the appellate docket of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
which convenes on Oct. 5. 


Except in three instances, these cases, 
several of which involve alleged offenses 
of manufacture, transportation or sale of 
intoxicating liquors, are before the court 
on petitions for writs of certiorari. In 
such cases, the petitions have not been 
formally presented, and the court, there- 
fore, has not yet announced whether it 
will review the proceedings. 

An allegedly excessive sentence under 
the Jones Act is involved in the case of 
Norris v. United States, No. 175. The sen- 
tence of five years imprisonment and $5,- 


000 fine was imposed, it is claimed, on a) 


verdict of guilty under an indictment 
charging a first offense of transportation 
of intoxicating liquor where, allegedly, the 
only evidence consisted of a one-gallon 
can of alcohol and there was no charge 
or proof of commercialized violations of 
the law. 


The petitioner in the cases of Da Roza 
v. United States, No. 203-4, claims that an 
indictment for unlawful manufacture of 
intoxicating liquor was fatally defective 
because it did not allege that the liquor 
was manufactured for beverage jurposes. 
The question is raised of whether section 
30 of the National Prohibition Act is con- 
trary to the Sixth Amendment if it be 
construed to relieve the Government from 
alleging that the liquor was manufactured 
for beverage purposes. 

> + * 


In the case of Englesberg v. United 


States, No. 280, the petitioner claims he 
was convicted of the offense of conspiracy 


to illegally possess and sell intoxicating | 


liquor on evidence showing only a single 
sale to a-buyer on credit. The lower court 
found, allegedly without support in the 
indictment or evidence, that the sale was 
made for the purpose of resale and that 


therewith was linked the promise of the} 


seller to procure protection for the buyer. 
The matters of sufficiency of the evidence 
to support the conviction and of variance 
between the indictment and proof Are also 
involved in this case. 


The prosecution, after it has sought to 
use evidence taken without a search war- 
rant from a residence to prove that the 
accused is the owner of the premises, is 
estopped to object to a motion to suppress 
the evidence on the ground that the de- 
fendant has not claimed to be the owner 
of it, it is contended in the petition in 
the case of Garcia v. United States, No. 
148. 


The trial court is said to have erred in 
admitting, as a basis for comparison of 
the defendant's handwriting, a communi- 
cation with his attorney. It is also sought 
in this case to raise the question of 
the constitutionality of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. It is claimed that “the court 
must take judicial notice that a large ma- 
jority of the people have repudiated the 
amendment and are violating it.” 


n me ” 

The court has consented to review the 
case of Strong v. United States, No. 39, 
involving the question whether it is nec- 
essary that a libel for forfeiture of in- 
toxicating liquors under section 21 of the 


National Prohibition Act to allege that) 
the seizure was lawfully made either un- | 


der a search warrant or otherwise. 


The petitioner urges that there is no 


right of forfeiture where the liquor al- 
legedly was unlawfully obtained from the 
house of the claimant, against whom 
there has been no prosecution. 

The validity of a search without a war- 
rant is questioned in the case of Bess v. 
United States, No. 151. The admissibility 
of evidence obtained allegedly by unlawful 
search and seizure by State officers in a 
Federal prosecution under the National 
Prohibition Act is involved in the cases 
of Miller v. United States, No. 304, Hoff- 
man v. United States, No. 305, and Graffe 
v. United States, No. 259. 

In another forfeiture case, United States 
v. Ryan, etc., No. 49, which the court has 
consented to review, the following ques- 
tion is presented for decision: Whether 
section 3543 of the Revised Statutes pro- 
vides for forfeiture of personal property 


in a place where intoxicating liquor sub-| 


ject to tax is being sold in fraud of the 
revenue laws with design to avoid the tax 


thereon, or whether it provides fore for- | 
feiture only if personal property is found} 


in a place where liquor subject to tax is 


being manufactured with design to avoid | 


the payment thereof. The same question 
is involved in United States v. Anderson, 
No. 50, on which the court has deferred 
further consideration until its decision in 
the Ryan case. 

The legality of a search of a cereal per- 


mittee’s brewery, without a warrant, after | 
entry by consent of the owner and seizure | 


of equipment therein, because of the al- 


leged possession of illegal beer with in-| 


tent to remove or sell it without payment 
of the internal revenue tax, is in question 
in the case of Excelsior Brewing, Inc., et 
al. v. United States, No. 143. The validity 


of the seizure of the equipment, without | 


a warrant, is also questioned. ‘ 
In the case of Davidson v. United States, 
No. 375, a vessel 


« 


CURREN 


;cause of certain 


|a judgment of conviction 
}case for insufficiency of the evidence, is 


was found allegedly’ 


section 26 of the National Prohibition Act 
rather than under sections 4214 and 4377 


fenses against the navigation laws. 

In a nuisance case, Dunn v. United 
States, No. 393, the petition presents the 
question whether proof of a single sale of 
five drinks of whiskey and one drink of 


|beer on June 26 on premises fitted up 


with a bar was sufficient to justify a ver- 
dict of maintaining a common nuisance, 
especially where the indictment charged 
the maintenance of a nuisance on July 4 
in violation of the National Prohibition 
Act. 


An inconsistency is also alleged between 
an acquittal upon charges of unlawful 
sale and possession and conviction, under 
a third count, upon a charge of maintain- 


jing a nuisance. 


Several cases involve the alleged offense 


of conspiracy to use the mails to defraud. | 
United | 


The petitioner, in Havener v. 
States, No. 256, contends that he could 


not be convicted on proof of a | 
that | 


scheme allegediy different from 
charged in the indictment but constitut- 
ing a scheme to defraud within the stat- 
ute, where the defendant’s purpose was 
not charged broadly to 


signs against one person and was to be 


defraud divers | 
persons but where his fraudulent scheme | 
as pleaded was narrowly limited to de- | 


| 


|of the Revised Statutes, pertaining to of-| 


College Salaries Proceedings in Which Printed Petitions or 


Attorneys General Say That 
State Universities Are 
Outside Scope of the Fed- 
eral Taxing Power 

A brief as amicus curiae has just been 

filed with the Board of Tax Appeals by 

the University of Illinois in the case in- 


volving the right of the Federal Govern- 
ment to impose an income tax upon the 


salaries of professors in State universities. | 


The brief which was prépared by the 
University counsel, Sveinbjorn Johnson, 
is concurred in by the following Attorneys 
General: Oscar E. Carlstrom of Illinois, 
John Fletcher of Iowa, Roland Boynton 
of Kansas, James W. Cammack of Ken- 
tncky, Henry N. Benson of Minnesota, 
George T. Mitchell of Mississippi, L. A. 
Foot of Montana, C. A. Sorensen of 
Nebraska, John J. Bennett Jr, of New 
York, James Morris of North Dakota, Gil- 
bert Bettman of Ohio, and James V. All- 
red of Texas. 

The case is entitled G. Ridgely Sapping- 
ton v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Docket No. 51944. Professor Sappington is 
a member of the faculty of the College 
of Law of the University of Maryland. — 

“Educational bodies, such as universities, 
State fairs, etc., operated by the State and 
maintained by it in whole or in part out 
of funds raised by general taxation, or 
by funds which are absolute property of 
the State, are agencies of the State gov- 


carried out in a manner particularly de- | ernment, ‘and usually are public corpora- 


scribed. 


ce. 2 @ 


The cases of Klose v. United States, No. 
139, and Lorenz v. United States, No. 140, 
seek a decision on the matter of whether 


the constitutional rights of the petitioners | 


to a fair and impartial trial were abridged 
by an alleged prejudicial remark of the 
prosecutor that other defendants had been 


convicted under a similar indictment, be- | 
irregularities occurring | 


in connection with the jury, in the denial 
of leave to interrogate those involved in 
the alleged conspiracy, and by the trial 


judge conducting an alleged ex parte hear- | 


ing fat his home with one of the princi- 
pals involved. 


Several claimed errors are raised in the| teacher in the United States, the Univer-| 


sity of Illinois contends. 


case of Vause v. United States, No. 384, 
and Schuchman v. United States, No. 
886, in which the petitioners were tried 
under indictments charging the use of the 
mails to defraud. 


It is claimed that a government witness 
should not have been permitted to testify 


that the accused had been a partner with! 


him in a criminal scheme not connected 
with the one charged in the indictment. 
The trial court is said to have erred in 
permitting the United States attorney to 
say that the accused had been indicted 
by a State grand jury. 

The question is raised of whether the 


tions,” the brief says. 

“Collection of fees or service charges 
does not divest the agency of its govern- 
mental character,” it contends. 

“A public body or corporation which 
the State has created for the more con- 


| venient exercise of a portion of its sover- 


eign powers, to which have been assigned 
functions and duties which are of a 
strictly governmental character, is, to-| 
gether with the property and agents used 


|and employed in the performance of such 


functions, outside the scope of the Fed- 
eral taxing power.” 

The ntaural result of the position taken | 
by the Government would enable Con-| 
gress to require a license fee of every 


“If it be suggested,” the brief says, “that 
the Government would never levy such a 


| tax or exercise such power, the answer is 
‘that the States find protection for their 


sovereign rights in the limitations of the 
Constitution; that they did not hazard 
their safety upon the chance that the 
new Government would be either negligent 
or generous; and that in the case at bar) 
the United States Government is demand- | 
ing the payment of an income tax, upon | 
the theory that it has the constitutional 
power to collect it. 

“The State universities of the country | 


service of summons and complaint upon | justifiably have no confidence in the gen-| 


a juror in an action to padlock property 
owned by him on the ground that his 
tenant had violated the National Prohibi- 


|tion Act constituted a disqualification of 


such juror such as to warrant the declara- 
tion of a mistrial. In the Schuchman 
case the additional matter is presented of 


| whether the use in cross-examination of 


the accused of answers given by him in 
supplementary civil proceedings was vio- 
lative of his constitutional rights. 


* * 7 


In Leibowitz v. United States, No. 144, 
it is contended that later counts of an 
indictment charging use of the mails to 
defraud and conspiracy to do so, which 
incorporated an earlier count by ref- 
erence, became extinct by the dismissal 
of the earlier count. 


A Circuit Court of Apeals, in reversing 


claimed in the cases of Collenger v. United 
States, No. 329, and Antonean vy. United 


States, No. 330, to have the power to enter | 


an order directing the District Court to 
discharge the defendant. The lower court 
held it was obligated to remand the cause 
to the district 
grant a new trial. 


In the petition in the case of Block- 
burger v. United States, No. 374, the trial 
court is declared not to have had author- 
ity to impose three separate sentences on 


three counts charging offenses under the! 


Harrison Narcotic Act, one of which al- 
leged a sale to a particlular purchaser 
on a particular date, another alleged 
a sale to the same purchaser on a dif- 
ferent date, and the third alleged one 
of the sales was not made pursuant to 
a written order of the purchaser on a 
blank form issued by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. Objection is also 
taken to particular questioning by the 
prosecuting attorney. 
* * ” 


In the case of Rongeiti v. State of 
Illinois, No. 350, the petition explains that 
an Illinois statute provides that one who 
performs an abortion for a purpose other 
than preservation of life is guilty of mur- 
der. A person indicted for the commis- 
sion of such an act but found guilty of 
manslaughter, and not murder, is deprived 


| of rights under the Fourteenth Amend- 


ment, it is contended . 
It is claimed in the case of Lias et al. v. 


T LAW 
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Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


MOTOR VEHICLES—Operation—Owner's liability for negligence of another— 
Proof of agency—Establishment of prima facie case by proof of ownership— 

Proof that the defendant was the owner of the pleasure automobile by which the 
plaintiff was injured while it was being driven by the defendant's alleged agent, 
did not establish a prima facie case of lability in a case in which the family pur- 
pose doctrine was not involved, but the plaintiff was required to prove, in addition 
thereto, that the driver was the plaintiff's agent and that at the time of the injury 
he was acting within the scope of his employment. 

Brown v, Wood et al.; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 15, Sept. 16, 1931. 


MOTOR VEHICLES—Operation—Actions for injuries—Evidence—Declarations 


against interest— 


In an action against the owner of an automobile for injuries caused while it was 
being operated by his alleged agent, in which the owner denied that the driver at 
the time of the accident was operating the car as his agent, testimony as to state- 
ments made by the owner to the next friend of the injured boy while at the hospital 
to which the boy had been taken, by which he promised to see “that everything 
was all right,” was competent evidence on the issue of agency. 

Brown v. Wood et al.; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 15, Sept. 16, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


INSURANCE—Fire insurance—Actions—Conditions precedent—Proof of loss—Ef- 


fect of statute— 


A provision of a South Dakota fire insurance policy that no suit on the policy 


“shall be sustainable 


until after full compliance by the insured with all the 


foregoing requirements” made the furnishing of proof of loss within 60 days after 
the fire, required by a foregoing provision of the policy, “unless such time is ex- 
tended in writing,” a condition precedent to an action on the policy in a Federal 
court, under the Federal rule making compliance with such a provision a condi- 
tion precedent to recovery in the absence of a showing that the requirement is 
unreasonable, notwithstanding a South Dakota statute providing that “time is never 
considered of the essence of a contract, unless by its terms expressly so provided,” 
since the policy by providing for proof of loss within the 60-day period, in the 
absence of an extension, expressly made time as of the essence of the contract. 
although the words “time is of the essence of this contract” were not incorporated 


therein.—Niagara Fire Insurance Co. v. Pospisil. 


Oct. 5, 1931, 


(Cc. C, A. 8.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1766, 


in a criminal} 


court with directions to | 


| proximately one billion dollars.” | 


i. = 


jis before the court 


|erosity or the benevolence of a National | 


Government confronted by a deficit of ap- | 


United States, No. 328, that the trial} 


jcourt in a criminal prosecution erred in| 


refusing to propound interrogatories to| 


prospective jurors relative to the reading of | 
{alleged inflammatory newspaper articles 
|against the defendants. _tri 
lis alleged to have erred, also, in instruct- 
|ing the jury that a juror should ask him- 


| 
The trial court | 


self whether he might not reasonably 
doubt the correctness of a conclusion not} 
concurred in by the majority and “listen 
with deference to the arguments, and with | 
a distrust of his own judgment if he finds 
the large majority of the jury taking a} 
different view of the case from what he} 
does himself.” 


Evidence of two jurors that the jury,| 
while discussing the case given it, con-| 
sidered the fact that the defendant had} 
not taken the stand in his defense, and) 
that such ‘fact had weight with the two 
jurors in, concluding the defendant was 
guilty, was admissible on a motion for 
row trial, it is argued in the case of 
Davis v. United States, No. 271. 

The question is presented in Pitts v. 
Peak, etc., No. 221, of whether the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia, 
holding a criminal court, had jurisdic- 
tion as such court to try a person and| 
sentence him upon an indictment alleg- 
ing conspiracy to commit an_ offense 
against the United States. While sitting) 
as the criminal court, it is claimed that 
the District of Columbia court was not act- 
ing as a district court of the United States, 
and therefore had no jurisdiction of an 
offense against the United States. | 

* * 7 

The question of double jeopardy is pre- | 
sented in three cases. In the case of} 
Belisario v. People of Philippine Islands, 
No. 318, it is claimed that the petitioner 
was tried on an indictment alleging the | 
same facts as a previous indictment which 
had been dismissed after arraignment and 
plea of not guilty because, allegedly, of 
the absence of a material witness at the 
trial. 


In Fernandez v. Kaiser, etc., No. 126, it 
is questioned whether a defendant In a 


' criminal case was put in double jeopardy | 


where the court, upon defendant's ad-| 
mission of previous convictions, allegedly | 
dismissed the charges upon which he was 
being tried, revoked a previous sentence 
of one year which had been served, and 
resentenced the defendant upon the prior 
charge as a second offender. 

The question is presented in Jones Vv. 
Commonwealth of Virginia, No. 153, 
whether a general verdict of guilty, and 
judgment thereon, fixing sentence at five 
years under an indictment charging 13 
separate embezzlements, the statutory 
punishment for each being five years, 
without the defendant, allegedly, being 
informed of which one or ones of the 
charges for which he was prosecuted and 
convicied, subjected him to be twice put 
in jeopardy for the same offense. 

A case on appeal, United States v. Mur- 
dock, No. 38, in which the court has noted 
its probable jurisdiction, involves the 
validity of a plea to an indictment under 
a revenue act charging a taxpayer with 
refusal to answer questions of a revenue} 
agent relative to the names of persons} 
to whom he had made payments. The 
payments had been shown as deductions | 
in the income tax returns of the tax- 
payer. His plea was based on the ground | 
that the answers to the questions might 
incriminate him. 


In the case of Beadon et al. v. United 


| States, No. 131, the court is asked to de- 


termine whether it is necessary to serve} 


} 


process on a corporation in a criminal} 
case where an Officer of the corporation | 


as an individual de- 
fendant. 


Another article of this series, pre- 
senting a summary according to sub- 
ject matter of the cases pendina on 
the appellate docket of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. apvears in 
column 1 of this page. It relates to 
cases involving claims against the 
United States, exclusive of tax and 
customs cases. 

The next article, pertaining to 
cases involving State statutes and ad- 
ministrative action, will be published 
in the issue of Oct. 7. 
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w Cases File 


Fire Loss Proof 


On Docket of Supreme Court |p Stated Period 


Stateménts Have Been Placed on Record 


i 


SUMMARY follows of cases, arranged according to subject matter, docketed on 
the appellate docket during the past week in the clerk’s office of the Supreme 


Court of the United States, in which printed petitions or statements have been 


filed. 


Each item includes an index line of the subject matter, a short statement of the 


question involved as shown by the 
the title and number 


reviewed, the procedure followed in seeking revie 


the lower court's opinion or order. 
Alien Property custodian War). 


Banks—Deporits—Liability for payment of 
forged and raised checks—Negiigence of 
depositor—Effect as to bank’s right to re- 
cover on indemnity bond— 


Whether negligence of corporation de- 
positor in failing to discover over 16-month 
period that its vice president and treas- 
urer had been raising and forging checks 
relieved bank of liability for payment of 
checks so as to preclude the bank, after 
recrediting corporation's account with 
amount of losses sustained, from recovering 
the amount of such losses against its in- 
demnitor on a so-called “hanker's blanket 
bond” by which indemnitor had agreed to 
indemnify bank in event of any loss sus- 
tained through payment of forged or raised 
checks.—Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. vy. 
Phoenix National Bank & Trust Co., No. 
413; C. C. A. 6, cert. (44 F. (2d) 511). 


Banks (see Indemnity; Principal and surety). 
20nds (see Corporations). 

Casriers—Loss of goods—Shipment by both 
rail and water—Destruction on pier leased 
by steamship company from wharf com- 
pany—Liability of wharf company—Wharf 
company as connecting carrier— 

Where goods were shipped under bill of 
lading providing for transportation by rail 
from point in Maine to City of New York, 
and by water from New York to Galves- 
ton, and by rail from Galveston to point 
of destination in Texas, and which desig- 
nated initial rail carrier and connecting 
water and rall carriers without naming as 
a connecting carrier the Galveston wharf 
company from which steamship company, 
named as carrier from New York to Galves- 
ton, had leased plier for unloading of in- 
bound shipments, and where such wharf 
company maintained tracks for transpor- 
tation of goods from such pier to line of 
railroad company, designated as carrier from 
Galveston to point of destination, under 
tariffs filed with Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by which it exempted itself from 
liability for damage or loss of goods not 
caused by its negligence, and where goods 
were destroyed by fire after steamship com- 
pany had placed shipment on pier but be- 
fore wharf company had checked or picked 
up shipment for transportation to railroad 
company’s line and issued receipt therefor, 
was shipment in posession of wharf com- 
pany at time of fire, and, if so, did it have 
possession as a connecting carrier or as 
agent of carrier named in bill of lading, 
and was it liable as an insurer of ship- 
ment, notwithstanding provisions of its 
tariffs.—Galveston Wharf Co. et al. v. Gal- 
veston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Ry. Co. 
et al.. No. 411; Texas Sup. Ct., cert. (March 
18, 1931). 


Conspiracy (see Criminal law). 


Constitutional law—Impairment of con- 
tract obligations—Rule @ decision as 
oe within meaning of Federal constitu- 
ion— 

Whether a rule of construction adopted 
by. a State Supreme Court is a law within 
the meaning of the provision of the Fed- 
eral Constitution prohibiting States from 
passing any “law’ impairing the obliga- 
tions of contracts.—Delbridge et al. v. Old- 
field et al., No. 415; Mich. Sup. Ct., cert. 
(253 Mich. 208). 

Constitutional law—Impairment of contract 
obligations—Will as “contract”— 
Whether a will is a “contract” within 

the meaning of the provision of the Federal 

Constitution prohibiting States from im- 

pairing the obligations of contracts, on the 

theory that a will constitutes a convey- 
ance.—Delbridge et al. v. Oldfield et al., 
pang 415; Mich. Sup. Ct., cert. (253 Mich. 

). 

Contracts (see Constitutional law). 

Corporations—Bonds—Income bonds—Inter- 
cor neenenen obligation to pay on certain 
ate— 

Whether interest on income bonds of a 
corporation, payable at rate of 5 per cent 
“on the first days of June and December 
in such installments as the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Company from time to time 
shall ascertain, determine and declare to 
be payable * * * out of receipts from prop- 
erties of this Company when and such pay- 
ments may seem safe in the judgment of the 
Directors,” was due on a first day of June 
constituting the maturity date of interest 
coupons attached to the bonds, where there 
were no receipts available on such date for 
payment of interest, and directors had not 
determined such payment to be safe, and 
where senior bonds to which the income 
bonds had been made subordinate were in 
default; amd whether such coupons were 
negotiable paper so as to entitle the hold- 
ers to interest on the amount theréof for 
the period of nonpayment subsequent to 
such date.—Greater New York Development 
Co. v. Sears et al., No. 424; C. C. A, 1, 
cert. (51 F. (2d) 46). 
Corporations (see also Federal 

Assessment and collection; 

trusts). 

Criminal law—Indictment—Sufficiency of 
counts charging conspiracy, importation 
and transportation of intoxicating liquor 
—Admissibility of evidence as to other 
offenses—Instructions—Misconduct of pros- 
ecuting attorney— 

Whether count of indictment charging a 
number of defendants with conspiracy to 
import intoxicating liquors in violation of 
National Prohibition Act and Tariff Act was 
insufficient for failure to allege necessary 
facts as to how conspiracy was entered into 
and was to be executed and as to alleged 


(see 


Taxation: 
Estates and 


- connections of defendants with each other 


and others named therein: whether another 
count charging importation of intoxicating 
liquor in violation of Tariff Act was too 
vague, indefinite and uncertain: whether 
third count charging transportation of in- 
toxicating liquor by motor boats, thence by 
motor vehicles and wagons, was too vague, 
indefinite and uncertain, and was duplici- 
tous and multifarious; whether evidence as 
to shipments at times long prior to date of 
inception of conspiracy and from places 
not with conspiracy, as charged, was ad- 
missible on conspiracy count: whether 
court’s refusal to direct verdict for insuffi- 
ciency of evidence and misjoinder of de- 
fendants was error; whether court's failure, 
in charge defining importation, to require 
goods to be of foreign origin and to be 
brought in from the “high seas” was error; 
whether prosecuting attorney's remarks 
that “if these defendants are not rum- 
runners there should be some evidence to 
prove it,’ followed by court's admonition 
instructing him to confine himself to the 
facts of the case, was prejudicial miscon- 
duct In that it deprived defendants of pre- 

sumption of innocence.-Hogan et al. v 

United States, No. 422; C. C. A. 5, cert. (48 

F. (2d) 516) ; 

Customs duties (see Criminal 

Evidence (see Criminal law), 

Federal Employers’ Liability Act—Liability 
of railroad for death of fireman—Negli- 
gence—Derailment of locomotive—Accu- 
mulation of sand, etc., on tracks—Suffi- 
ciency of evidence for submission of ques- 
tion to jury— 

In action against railroad company, under 
Federal Employers’ Liability Act, for death 
of locomotive fireman Nn a derailment of 
the locomotive at highway crossing, was 
the question of whether company had negli- 
gently permitted sand, gravel, stones and 
rocks to accumulate at place of derailment 
& question for the jury, under Federal rule 
requiring substantial evidence as distin- 
guished from a mere scintilla thereof, where 
only evidence said to have been relied on 
by plaintiff was testimony of witneses who 
had examined the track at place of de- 
railment 45 minutes or an hour after the 
derailment, and where there was evidence 
that a large number of automobiles had 
turned around on the tracks during the 
interval between the accident and such in- 
spection.—Chicago & North Western Ry. Co. 
v. Struthers, etc., No. 417; C. C. A. 8, cert. 
(July 20, 1931) 

Fidelity bonds (see Princival and surety) 

Indemnity —Indemnity bonds — Bankers’ 
blanket bond protecting it from _ loss 
through payment of forged or raised 
checks—Bank’s right to voluntarily recredit 
depositor with amount of forged or raised 
checks— 

Whether bank which voluntarily recred- 
ited account of corporation depositor with 
amount of checks which corporation's treas- 
urer had raised or forged over period of 
16 months, on corporation's discovery of the 
fact that checks had been raised or forged, 
could recover loss sustained from indemni- 
tor which had agreed by a so-called “bank- 
er’s blanket bond’’ to indemnitfy bank to 
extent of its tosses sustained through pay- 
ment of forged or raised checks.—Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Co. v. Phoenix National 
Bank & Trust Co., No. 413; C. C. A. 6, 
cert. (44 F, (2d) 511) 

Indemnity — Indemnity bonds — Banker's 
blanket bond protecting it from loss 
through payment of forged or raised 
checks—Time of loss—Date of payment of 


law). 


+ 


petition or statement of the appealing party, 
of the case, the lower court whose decision is sought to be 


w, and the citation to, or date of, 


check or date of recrediting depositor’s ac- 

count— 

Whether bank's loss which it Had sus- 
tained by payment of checks which had 
been forged and raised by treasurer of cor- 
poration depositor over perigd of 16 months 
was suffered by the bank, Within meaning 
of a so-called “banker's blanket bond” pro- 
tecting bank ageinst loss through payment 
of forged or raised checks, on date or dates 
on which it paid the checks or on date on 
which it recredited amount of such checks 
to depositor on depositor’s discovery at 
end of such period that checks had been 
forged and raised.—Aetna Casualty & Surety 
Co. v. Phoenix National Bank & Trust Co., 
No. 413; C. C. A. 6, cert. (44 F. (2d) 511). 
Indemnity (see also Banks). 

Indictment (see Criminal law). 
Insurance (see Indemnity). 

Interest (see Corporations). 
Intoxicating liquor (see Criminal law). 
Mandamus (see War). 


Master and servant (see Federal Employers’ 
_ Liability Act; Workmen's compenisation). 

Negligence (see Federal Employers’ Liability 
Act) 

Principal and surety—Discharge of surety— 
Agreement entered into by obligee without 
surety’s consent—Variance of risk— 
Whether surety on fidelity bond of treas- 

urer of a beneficial society, who had 

breached the bond by keeping on deposit 
in society's depository hank an amount 
which exceeded the limit allowed by by- 
laws and was excessive in proportion to as- 
sets of the bank. was discharged from lia- 
bility on bond by society's agreement, en- 
tered into without surety’s consent, with 
another bank to carry on deposit with such 
bank the amount of $200,000 for period of 
four years without interest, in consideration 
of such bank's agreement to take over and 
conduct business of depository bank and 
thereby save depository bank from being 
closed, on ground that a variance of the risk 
was effected without knowledge or consent 
of surety, that society substituted a fixed 
certain loss for an uncertain probable loss, 
and that surety was thereby deprived of its 
right of subrogation against depository bank, 
of its opportunity for savlage through par- 
ticipation in distribution of its assets, and 
of any possibility of ever proving that by 
other management the loss might have been 
averted.—American Surety Co. cf New York 

v. Greek Catholic Union, No. 401; C. C. A. 

3, cert. (Aug. 14, 1931). 

Prohibition (see Criminal law). 

Railroads (see Carriers; Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act). 

Receivers (see Federal Taxation: Assessment 
and collection). 

Shipping (see Towage). 

Towage—Loss of cargo of barges—Fault of 
tug—-Negligence of navigator in attempting 
to draw long fleet of barges through nar- 
row gap— 

Whether loss of cargo of two barges, which 
broke adrift from fleet of barges on at- 
tempt of navigator of tug to enter between 
piers or breakwaters at Sylvan Beach on 
Lake Oneida at place where south break- 
water runs farthe? out into lake than north 
breakwater and northwest wind piles waves 
against south breakwater, causing back wave 
pertious to a long tow entering between 
the breakwaters and making navigation 
particularly difficult when wind is fiom 
northwest, resulted from fault of navigator 
in entering the gap in one continuous line, 
approximately 1,100 feet long, at a time 
when there was a cross-wind from the north- 
west, or from the dangers of navigation in 
confused and treacherous waters.—Milmine 
Bodman & Co., Inc., v. Empire Canal_Corp., 
etc., No. 418; Norris Grain Co. of N. Y., 
Inc., v. Empire Canal Corp., etc., No. 419; 
C. C. A. 2, cert. (July 21, 1931). 

Trade marks—Class of goods—Particular 
cases— 
Whether arbitrarily coined 

“Kotex” registered for and used on cata- 

menial bandage is infringed by use of 

same word on medicinal tablets intended, 
inter alia, for use by women in connection 
with menstrual period.—Kotabs, Inc., et al. 

v. Kotex Co.. No. 412; C. C. A. 3, cert. 

(S50 F. (2d) 810). 

Trade marks (see also Unfair competition). 

Unfair competition—What constitutes—Use 
of trade mark—Dissimilar goods— 
Where product sold by petitioner discloses 

manufacturer as other than respondent, 

and where products are dissimilar, dress of 
goods is dissimilar. and color scheme and 
packaging are different, does petitioner's 
us? on medicinal tablets, intended, inter 
alia, for use by women in connection with 
menstrual period, of respondent's trade 
mark registered for and used on catamenial 
bandage constitute unfair competition.— 

Kotabs, Inc., et al. v. No. 412; 

C. C. A. 3, cert. (50 F. 

War—Enemy property—Settlement by Alien 
Property Custodian—Deduction of admin- 
istrative expenses 
Whether Alien Property Custodian is au- 

thorized by law to deduct from property, 

rightfully seized and held during war pur- 
suant to Trading with Enemy Act. of Ger- 
can corporation which is released and re- 
turned to it pursuant to Settlement of War 

Claims Act, a sum equal to 2 per cent 

thereof as a charge against the property 

for administragive expenses.—Th. Gold- 
schmidt, A. G.,"U. S. ex rel. v. Sutherland, 
etc., et al., No. 420; D. C. Ct. Appls., cert. 

(June 29, 1931). 

War—Enemy property—Settlement by Alien 
Property Custodian—Claimant’s remedy as 
to amount withheld— 

Where Alien Property Custodian and 
Treasurer of United States, in returning, 
pursuant to Settlement of War Claims Act 
property of German corporation which had 
been seized and held during war, deducted 
2 per cent of principal and income thereof 
as a charge for administrative expenses, 
is mandamus the proper remedy to compel 
payment over of the sum claimed illegally 
withheld, or is claimant relegated to pro- 
ceeding in equity, provided by the siatute. 
—Th. Goldschmidt, A. G.. U. S. ex rel. v. 
Sutherland, eic., et al., No. 420; D. C. Ct 
Appls. (June 29, 1931). 

Wharfs (see Carriers). 

Wills—Construction—Conflict between stat- 
ute and rule of construction—Impairment 
of contract obligations—Due process of 
law— 

Whether Michigan Supreme Court, in con- 
struing a devise to the testator’s son for 
life with remainder over to seven named 
nephews and pieces conditioned on son's 
death without issue so as to limit the re- 
maindermen entitled to take on the life 
tenant’s death without issue to those who 
survived the life tenant, vio ed a statute 
of Michigan forbidding the r iing into a 
will of any limitation or condition. not 
clearly appearing therein, and whether 
court, in adopting such rule of construc- 
tion as to a devise created by a previously 
executed will, violated provisions of Fed- 
eral Constitution prohibiting States from 
impairing the obligation of a contract and 
from taking property without due process 
of law.—Delbridge et al. v. Oldfield et al., 
No. 415; Mich. Sup. Ct., cert. (253 Mich. 208). 
Workmen's compensation—Statutes—Extra- 

territorial operation—Effect of contract of 

employment—Public policy of State— 

Whether contract of employment 4 
into in Vermont between Vermont 1 
and Vermont employer, both of whom had 
accepted provisions of Vermont Workmen's 
Compensation Act, precluded prosecution in 
New Hampshire of action at law for death 
of employe from injuries sustained in New 
Hampshire, in view of provisions of Ver- 
mont act making it applicable to injuries 
sustained outside of the State and making 
& proceeding thereunder the exclusive rem- 
edy; and whether New Hampshire action 
co&ld be maintained, notwithstanding pro- 
visions of Vermont act on ground that such 
act was contrary to public policy of New 
Hampshire in that New Hampshire Com- 
pensation Act permits employe to elect as 
between accepting compensation under the 
act or proceeding at common law after re- 
ceiving the injury while Vermont act re- 
quirgs election before entering employment. 
—Bradford Electric Light Co., Inc., v. Clap- 
per, etc., No. 423; C, C. A. 1, cert. and appl. 
(6 U. S. Daily 1254). 


FEDERAL TAXATION 


and collection—Receiverships— 
Whether Circuit Court of Appeals erred 
in holding that District Court had not 
passed upon priority of Government's claim 
for taxes; and, if issue of priority was 
fore District Court, whether it erred in 
fusing to hol hat Government's alle 
failure to show insolvency at tir 
receiver as appointed was fatal 
for pr Hatch v. Morosco Holding Co 
Inc., 421; C. C. A. 2, cert. (50 F. (2d) 
138). 
Assessment 


trade mark 


Assessment 


be- 


No. 


and collection—Transferees— 
Premises leased by subsidiary taken over 
by parent company without transfer of 
lease— 

Where parent company took over premises 


, not, 


Held Necessary 


Time for Performance of 
Condition of Fire Policy 
Held by Court to Be of 
Essence of Contract 


St. Louis, Mo, 
NriaGARA Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
v. 
, CARRIE POSPISIL. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit. 
No. 8873. 

Appeal from the District Court of the 
United States for the District of South 
Dakota. 

L. E,. Wacconer for appellant; C. C. 
Puckett (J. L. QuINN and F, D. Wicks 
with him on the prief), for appellee. 

Before Kenyon and Boortn, Circuit Judges, 
and Oris, District Judge. 


Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 8, 1931 
Ortts, District Judge——The appeal here 
is from a judgment against appellant in a 
suit to recover on a policy of fire insur- 
ance covering a certain building (and per- 


sonal property contained in it) located 2 
| Tyndall, S. Dak. 


The building and per- 
sonal property were partially destroyed by 
fire Jan. 23, 1927 

Inter alia the policy contained the fol 
lowing provision: 

lf the fire occur the insured shall give 
immediate notice of any loss thereby in writ- 
ing to this company, protect the property 
from further damage, forthwith separate the 
damaged from the undamaged personal prop- 
erty, put it in the best possible order, make 
a complete inventory of the same, stating 
the quantity and cost of each article and 
the amount claimed therein; and within 60 
days after the fire. unless such time is ex- 
tended in writing by this company, shall ren- 
der a statement to this company, signed and 
sworn to by said insured, stating the knowl- 
edge and belief of the insured as to the 
time and origin of the fire; the interest of 
the insured and all others in the property; 
the cash value of each item thereof and the 
amount of loss thereon; all incumbrances 
thereon, all other insurance, whether valid or 
covering any of said property: and a 
copy of atl the descriptions and schedules 
in all policies; any changes in the title, use, 
occupation, location, possession or exposures 
of said property since the issuing of this 
policy; by whom and for what purpose any 
building herein described and the several 
parts thereof were ocupied at the time of 
the fire: and furnish. if required, verified 
plans and specifications of any building, fix- 
tures. or machinery destroyed or damaged; 
and shall also, if required, furnish a certifi- 
cate of the magistrate or notary public (not 
interested in the claim as a creditor or other- 
wise, nor related to the insured) living near- 
est the place of fire, stating that he has ex- 
amined the circumstances and believes the 
insured has (honestly) sustained loss to the 
amount that such magistrate or notary pub- 
lic shall certify. 

Proof of Loss Required 
This provision was followed by: 


No sult or action on this policy, for the ree 
covery of any claim, shall be sustainable 
in any court of law or equity, until after 
full compliance by the insured with all the 
foregoing requirements, nor unless commenced 
within 12 months next after the fire, 

Notwithstanding the provision of the 
policy that “within 60 days after the fire” 
the insured shall make proofs of loss 
and furnish the other information re- 
quired by the provision, the insured, be- 
ing the appellee in this court, did not 
make the required proofs of loss nor fur- 


{Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 
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Edward W. 
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Health 
internatl 
Cambridge, Univ. 


at gateway; prob- 


press, 1931 
31 
Book of shrubs, 437 
A. T. De La Mare co., 1931 
31-22344 
Hubert, Ernest E. Outline of forests pathology. 
543 p., N. Y., J. Wiley & sons, 1931. | 
31-22165 
Walford. Pavlova, genius of dance. 
Lond., Constable & co., 1931. 31-22159 
Internatl. broadcasting union, Geneva. Prob- 
lems of broadcasting, account in English 
and French of 5 years. radio study. 128 p., 
illus. Geneve, Imprimeries reunies de Cham- 
bery. 1930 31-17497 
Irwin, Godfrey, ed. tramp and under- 
world slang, and songs, ed 263 p. 
Lond, Partridge, at Scholartis press, 
1931. 31-22326 
Isotta Fraschini, firm, motor manufacturers, 
Milan. Aviation. 48 p., illus. Milan, 1930. 
31-17509 
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31-22186 
of experiments 
184 p., illus. Bos- 
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Alfred C. 
my. 


Hottes, 
illus 


illus. 


Hyden, 
199 p 
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tramp 
ltd., 


Jeffreys, Harold. Scientific inference 
Cambridge, Eng., Univ. press, 1931. 
Krenerick, Henri C. Manual 
and projects in physics 
ton, D. C. Heath co., 1931 31-22180 
Lang, Anton, 1875. Reminiscences by . 2 
“Christus” in passion plays of Oberammer- 
gau in 1900, 1910, 1922. 156 p., illus. Munich, 
C. A. Seyfried & comp.. 1930 31-22327 
Lewis. Paul. Romance of water-power 246 
Pp illus Lond., 8. Low, Marston & co., 
1931. 31-22157 

Magoun, Fredk. A. History of aircraft, by 
and Eric Hodgins. 495 p., illus. N 
McGraw-Hill book co., 1931. 

Mellor, Ethel. Manipulation as curative factor; 
osteopathy and medicine with appendix on 
hay fever. 255 p., illus. Lond., Methuen 
& co., 1931 31-22176 

Morse, Josephine. 27 PD. 
illus. 1931 

31-22343 


Following bee line. 
Chicago, Thos. S. Rockwell co 


which had been leased by its subsidiary, but 
subsidiary had never parted with title to 
lease, which contained a covenant against 
assignment or subletting, could possession 
and use of property be made basis of trans- 
feree liability on part of parent company 

under section 280 of 1926 Act.—Hatch v. 

Morosco Holding Co., Inc., No. 421; C. C. A. 

2. cert. (50 F. (2d) 138) 

Assessment and_ coliection — Tranferees — 
Procedure— 

Whether section 280 of 1926 Act dispenses 
with necessit of judgment or distraint 
against a feror returned unsatisfied, as 
conditi edent to assertion of liabil- 

nin transferee.—Hatch v. Morosco 

Holding Co., Ine., No. 421; C. C. A. 2, cert. 

(50 F. (2d) 138) 

Deduction—Depletion—Evidence— 

Whether Commissioner's valuation of cere 
tain deposits of gravel, for purposes of com- 
puting depreciation, was correct.—Portage 
Silica Co. v. Commissioner, No. 416; C. C. A. 
6, cert. (49 F. (2d) 985). 

Estates and trusts—Employes’ trusts— 
Stock purchased on partial payment plan— 
Appreciation in value between date of 
purchase and time of distribution— 
Where company by which taxpayer was 

employed created a trust whereby taxpayer 

purchased its stock on partial payment 
plan, the company contributing a certain 
amcunt as each payment was made, and 
market value of stock on date of distribu- 
tion was greater than price at which it had 
been purchased, was such appreciation in 
value of stock taxable income (In Circuit 
Court, District Attorney conceded that ap- 
preciation in stock attributable to stock 
purchased with moneys contributed by pe- 
titioner was not taxable income, but Com- 
missioner of Revenue filed brief contending 
that entire appreciation was taxable).— 

Schaefer v. Bowers, No. 425; C A. 2, cert. 

(50 F. (2d) 689) 

Gross imcome—Constructive receipt—Part- 
nership pro.its assigned to wifte— 

Where taxpayer who was a member of 
part hip agreed with h 

be an equal pariner with hin 
res in the partnership but by tne 
-ement e did not become a member of 

1 partnership. should his distribution 
share of the partnership income be reduced 
for income tax purposes by amount paid 
to his wife pursuant to the agreement.— 
Burnet v. Leininger, No. 426; C. C. A. 6, 
cert, (51 F. (2d) 7). 
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Speedier Action in Courts Urged 
To Discourage Criminal Element 





Attorney General Mitchell Declares That Sur- 
plus of Lawyers Tends to Lower Stand- 
ards of the Profession 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


practitioners at the bar and judges on| qualities, long years of practical experi- 
the bench, and that in its aspirations for|ence in the administration of the law. 
public service connected with the law re-| Without that final step in the process of 
reform, we will have only voluminous re- 
ports, tables of statistics, general sugges-| Past Court Decisions 
tions, which attract public attention for 
the moment and are then filed away for 
future reference. 


form the institution proposes to prepare | 
men to take places in practical affairs | 
as lawyers and judges as well as to pro-| 
vide them with vision and training for | 
leadership in reforms in the administra- 
tion of justice. It is in that direction that 
legal education can render its best serv- 
ice to the Nation. 

I am not one of those who believe that 
the administration of civil and criminal 
justice in our country is a disgrace to 
civilization. Faults there are, which can 
be and should be cured, but after all, are 
we not too much inclined to blame the 
system and the law rather than the per- 
We have an 


Research in Social 


Theories Is Advised 

My 
produce real results in reforming the ad- 
ministration of justice, must be so directed 
that our 
trained for 
profession, but with inquisitive minds, not 
disposed blindly to accept things as they 





| speaking by business men, the radio, and | 
| other things have wrought changes. Nev- 
| ertheless, there is no other single element 
|of our population ‘that ha$ as much in- |} 
| fluence in Legislatures and governmental | 
matters #s have lawyers. Against the | 
general opposition of the bar, it is well- 
nigh impossible to put through by legis- | 


lation or otherwise changes in the ad- 
ministration of the law. 
The public service that a law school | 


can best perform is by seeding the ranks | 
| of lawyers active at the bar and on the} 
} bench with men and women, not only well | 
educated in the law and with high stand- | 
ards of professional conduct, but forward- | 
looking, not hide-bound by tradition, and | 
receptive to proposals for improvement, 
and without that disposition, so common 
in our profession, to reject changes 
merely because they are new. 


Employment in industries was little 
changed in August, according to the 
monthly survey of States issued by the 
Employment Service, Department of 
Labor. (The Service's synopsis of con- 
ditions was printed in the issue of 
Oct. 1 and the review by States was 
begun in the issue of Oct. 2 and con- 
tinued Oct. 3.) The review proceeds 
as follows: 


Discusses Value of 


Many of our law schoois give purely vo- 
cational training. One or two institu- | 
tions give their entire attention to re- 
}search and theory, and no doubt there 
is need for a limited number of such. 
The system of legal education which gives | 
promise of the widest public service is 
that which trains lawyers for the prac- 
tice of their profession, enabling them to 
lead in the practical affairs of life, but 
which also furnishes them with an out- 
look and ideals and methods of thought 
enabling them to serve as potent agents 


Indiana 


to absorb all 


trades men. 


point is that legal education, to 


a further expansion during 


law schools send forth men 
the active practice of their 
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Seasonal Projects Providing 
More Work in Some States 


While a number of large building proj- 
ects were started in different sections of 
the State, the volume was not sufficient 

the unemployed building- 
Highway-construction work, 
gave work to additional laborers, showed 
August. 
Municipal improvements also added in re- 
lieving the unemployment situation. Part- 


leaned forward and asked him if he con- 


Harvesting and Canning Offer Jobs, Accord- 
ing to Federal Employment Service 


| time schedules prevailed in the iron and 
steel mills, stone mills, automobile plants, 


metal-working plants, woodworking es- 
tablishments, and several miscellaneous 
plants; however, full or overtime opera- 
tions were reported in canning plants, 
flour mills, textile mills, and several other 
establishments. Employment and produc- 
tion in the coal mining industry con- 
tinued far below normal The canning 
factories were seasonally busy canning vari- 
ous products and afforded employment to 
a large number of male and female work- 
ers. The harvesting of the large fruit 
crops in the southern part of the State 
‘also gave employment to a 
men and women. A general surplus of 
labor, which included farm help and 
clerical workers, obtained in practically all 
localities at the close of the month. 


Iowa 


A general surplus of labor continued 


sons who administer them? sae t. are, and with a vision and idealism to for legal reform. tended that the decision referred to gov- throughout this State during August. 
example of that poole orgy ht geo mix with their practical experience, which There is a risk of going too far in some | erned the case being argued. “I do, Your) practically all manufacturing establish- 
a — ions a” ett: ssecrigg br 15 Will make them effective instruments for | directions. In these days, when family | Honor, the lawyer replied, “unless the ments worked part time, with reduced 
orms Of, municipal » ; improvement. Such men can be expected | life, religion, the right to acquire and en-| former decisions of this court are like) rorees engaged, including furniture and 


e@years ago we were stirred by discussions 
over the bicameral system, ward or pro- 


; te ad : 7 sceiny | Plish practical results by concrete meas-' all the other institutions on which our only.” 
Geos. tes cae wanaier wane, as ures, which will gain the approval not civilization has been built are being as- _ Yale University has so far kept clear of 
if we were to find a perfect city govern- merely of idealists, but of hard-headed | sailed not only by groups of persons but internationalism. It is proud of its Amer- 
ment in ideal forms. oo men. — ; ; / by nations, it is unwise to unsettle our | icanism. We hear little from its output 
: An institution for legal education should young folks. We must leave them still | of quibbling about the duties of citizen- 


An efficient municipal government de- 
pends more on the character of the men 
who administer it than on its form. The 
most cumbersome formr can be made to 
operate well by men of character and 
ability. Tie most ideal form will fail, 
if the citizenry are content with public 
Officials who are selfish, inefficient, or 
corrupt. The best organization makes it 
easier for good mefi to do well, but the 
controlling factor is one of the personnel, 
and that depends on the disposition of the 
people of the community. A stream can- 
not rise higher than its source. 

Much the same thing is true 
administration of justice. We 
the English system is superior to our own, 
yet the training, traditions, and standards | 
of their bench and bar have more to do 
with the results than their rules. Give 
the British bench and bar our own sys- 
tem, and they would do quite well with it. 
Bring theoretical perfection to our own 
system, and with our present standards 
and personnel, we would fall short of 
Satisfactory results. The better elements 
of the legal profession are constantly 
Struggling to improve the quality and 
Standards of the bar, and our law schools 
are leading in this work. 


in the 


Quality Viewed as Need 
In Legal Profession 


Quality, not quantity, is needed. No 
doubt we have too many lawyers. Our 
1920 census showed that we had one lawyer 
for each 862 of population. In England 
and Wales in 1921, the proportion was 
one lawyer for about 2,000 of the popula- 
tion; in France in 1928, one to 4,500; in 
Sweden one to 16,000. The United States 
with three times the population has seven 
times as many lawyers as Great Britain. 
The result is that there is too much com- 
petition for business, especially when 
times are bad. This causes a lowering of 
professional standards under economic 
pressure, a search for business, ambulance 
chasing, and a temptation at any cost to 
obtain results satisfactory to clients. We 
might gain if we could do with our over- 
production of lawyers what the Brazilians 
have recently done with their overproduc- 
tion in coffee, dump the poorer grades 
overboard. 

Notwithstanding that improvement in 
quality of personnel is one of our funda- 
mental needs, reforms in our legal system 
are required. A poor, as well as a good 
workman, can do better with good tools 
Reform in legal systems is in the air, and 
in that field our law schools, by, their 
choice of methods of legal education, can 
exercise a dominant influence. 

Past efforts at law reform have had se- 
rious defects. There is a disposition to | 
find fault with and to tear down existing | 
institutions without the proposal of prac- 
tical, definite substitutes. Our system of 
administration of criminal justice is being 
vigorously assailed. There are two sides 
to this problem. There is the very diffi- 
cult task of detecting and convicting the 
modern criminal, equipped as he is with 
the latest scientific inventions. On the 
other hand is the need that prosecuting 
Officials refrain from illegal or harsh 
methods or the infringements of rights 
guaranteed even to criminals by our Con- 
stitutions. 

What is the impression left in your 
minds by recent public discussions of these 
subjects? We have had blasts against un- 
lawful arrests, criticisms of treatment of 
arrested persons by the police, voluminous 
discussion of cases, relatively rare, of con- 
viction of innocent persons, and condemn- 
ation of harsh treatment of convicts in 
our prisons. The emphasis has been on 
more generous and more considerate 
treatment of accused and convicts. I do 
not contend that these attacks are un- 
founded, although false impressions have | 
been spread as to the relative extent of 
these abuses, because it is the sensational 
that grips public attention. There has | 
been a failure to present the other side. 


Advocates More Efficient 


Judicial Machinery 


What have been the results of our re- | 
search and agitation so far as concerns | 
aiding police, prosecuting officials, and 
courts in bringing criminals to justice 
and enforcing the law? Search your own 
minds for recollections of definite, con- | 
crete, practical proposals for legislation 
affecting our judicial procedure which 
have a reasonable chance of being ac- | 
cepted by our Legislatures, measures that | 
will speed up cases, prevent delays and | 
pettifogging defenses, and make criminal | 
justice quicker and surer. It is true there | 
have been some, but the emphasis in the 
public mind has been on nicer treatment 
of desperadoes by prosecuting officials. | 

Law officers do not prefer harsh or il- 
legal measures. Such lawless methods as 
are sometimes used are born of difficulty 
in apprehending and convicting criminals. 
Instead of pampering the evildoer, why 
not strengthen the arm of the prose- 
cutor, give him simpler, more efficient 
and speedy judicial machinery, so that 
the incentive for him to overstep the 
proper limits will disappear? 

Similar conditions prevail respecting ef- 
forts for reforms in the administration of | 
our civil law. Our systems are being at- 
tacked and defects are pointed out in 
general terms, but our reformers often fall | 
short in driving the attack home to a 
practical result by concrete proposals for 
improvement. Research, statistics, and 
compilation of suggestive facts are neces- 
sary. They form the only sure and safe 
foundation for change, but the final and 
most difficult task is that of the man who 
sits down with all these facts, figures, and 
generalities and endeavors to translate 
them into a definitely worded statute or 
administrative order which will do just 











what is needed and dovetail in a practical 
way into our system. 

The men who perform that final task 
must be more than experts in research. 
They must have more than idealism and 
vision, 


They must combine with those 





to give the final punch needed to accom- 


work to this end, not by mere vocational 
training for the practice of law 


dominated Legislatures. 





are told) 


joy property, loyalty to government, and 


with their roots in the ground and with 
respect for our institutions and our courts. | 


ship or lack of a sense 


under 


in support of his position a former de- 


The press, the cultivation of public! cision of that court. One of the justices’ service to their country. 


railroad tickets, marked ‘Good for this day 


of nationalism. 
No group of men who have the fervent 


send forth those prepared and eager for) 


woodworking establishments, clothing fac- 
tories, metal-working plants, foundries, 
and automobile-accessory plants. Several 
soap and basket factories worked full 
time and the creameries and meat-pack- 
ing houses reported satisfactory schedules. 
The seasonal operations of vegetable can- 
ning houses gave employment to several 


our existing system nor by entirely sub-|In efforts for socialization of law, we) loyalty to their Alma Mater that Yale| hundred workers in various parts of the 
ordinating vocational training and de-|cannot throw overboard all precedent.) Alumni have can be without those quali-| State. Several clay-products plants closed 
voting primary attention to research or|The past decisions of our high courts | ties which produce loyalty to our Nation | temporarily. Coal mining remained on a 
to theories of socialization of law, but by cannot be brushed’ aside offhand, merely!and to our Constitution. Let us have curtailed basis. The railroad car shops 
a combination of the two. The practic- | because there may be some dissatisfaction confidence then that this splendid new. worked below normal; however, increased 
ing lawyers of this country are not as! with them. setting for the Yale School of Law, which activity was noted in the maintenance- 
influential in public affairs as they were Not long since, a case was argued be- is itself the product of a Yale man's of-way department. The installation of 
50 or 100 years ago, when public speak- fore the Supreme Court of the United loyalty to his university, will house a_ gas pipe lines, highway construction, and 
ing was the principal means of directing | States, in which one of the lawyers cited | spirit that in the years to come shall, river work employed a large number of 


skilled and unskilled laborers. There was 
some building under way throughout the 





number of | 





State, but no particularly large programs | 
| 
| 


In Tariff on Fiber Rugs 
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were reported in any section. Harvesting 
of the midsummer crops was about com- 


| pleted and there was little demand for 


farm help. 


Kansas 


Increased activity was noted in the grain 
elevators and flour mills throughout the 
State during August; however, a seasonal 
reduction in forces occurred in the meat 


}and poultry packing houses, bakeries, can- 


ning houses, and dairying establishments. 
Part-time schedules continued in the coal 
and metal mines, with a further reduction 
of forces reported. The iron and steel 
foundries and plants manufacturing con- 
struction materials worked below normal. 
Part time obtained in the railroad shops, 
pie the maintenance-of-way depart- 
ments curtailed their forces. The road- 
construction program calls for the expend- 
iture of over $5,000,000 and the work 
under way provided employment for a 
large number of men. Municipal improve- 
ments engaged the services of many la- 
borers. The harvesting of the various 
agricultural crops provided temporary 
work for a large number of people. 


Maine 

The _ industrial-employment 
generally showed little change in August, 
due to employment gains in some indus- 
tries being offset by decreases in others. 
Newsprint paper mills operated on fairly 
satisfactory schedules, several at capacity 
production, while other pulp and paper 
mills worked on generally curtailed sched- 
ules. Full time continued in several shoe 
factories, employment in the textile mills 
showed no appreciable improvement. 
Many berry, vegetable, and sardine can- 
ning plants resumed seasonal operations, 


giving temporary employment to large 
numbers of men and women. A decrease 
in employment on State highway con- 


struction was reported due to the comple- 
tion of several projects. Additional con- 
tracts for bridge construction awarded 
during the month totaled $129,000 in cost, 
sand contracts to be awarded early in Sep- 
tember for eight highway jobs should pro- 
vide employment for many men. Summer 


hotels and beach resorts engaged addi- 
tional workers on account of the in- 
creased tourist traffic. No improvement | 


was noted in building, and many crafts- 
men were idle. A general surplus of Jahor 
was apparent throughout the State. This 
was especially noticeable among unskilled 


laborers, due somewhat to the recent re-— 





situation 


Customs Court Upholds Cut. 


New York, Oct. 3—The tariff rate on 


|imported rugs, composed of cocoa fiber, 


is lowered in a decision by the United 
States Customs Court sustaining protests 
|of Randolph Dodge, Inc. The court, in an 
opinion written by Judge Kincheloe, re- 
verses the Government assessment of 40 
per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
1022, Act of 1922, as floor coverings not 
specially provided for, and fixes duty at 
but 25 per cent ad valorem, under the 
provision in paragraph 1117 of the 1922 
law for rugs of like character or descrip- 
tion to ingrain rugs, or whatever material 
composed, not specially provided for. Ship- 
ments, entered at both New York and at 
Baltimore, are covered by the protests in 
this case. (Protest 454437-G-43948-30, etc.) 





lease of many men at the completion of 
the pulpwood-peeiing season and the in- 
flux of migratory workers attracted by the 
potato harvest in Aroostook County. 





Massachusetts 


While there was a slight increase in 
employment, a large surplus of practically 
all classes of labor was still apparent in 
most parts of the State at the close of 
August. The shoe factories in most in- 
stances were quite active; however, a 
downward trend was recorded in two 
large sections. Although activity and eme 
ployment in most of the foundries, ma- 
chine shops, and machine-tool plants con- 
tinued below normal, fairly satisfactory 
schedules obtained in several. Operations 


in many of the leather tanneries were 
|maintained at a good level. Reduced 
schedules prevailed generally in plants 


producing rubber goods and electrical 
equipment. Several factories producing 
men’s clothing were fairly active, while -a 
number manufacturing women’s garments 
were not very busy. A marked upward 
trend was registered in the production of 
| confectionery during the last 15 days of 
the month and a further advance is ex- 
pected in the next 30 days. Close to nore 
| mal schedules were maintained in a nume 
ber of the worsted mills, while a slacken- 
ing was reported in some producing woolen 
goods, due to seasonal influences. An ime 
provement was reported in several cotton 
mills, while a few others reported dee 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 3.] 
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You purchase shoes, fruit and 





candy. You call for cigarettes. 


I?s like this « WHEN You 


GO TO BUY A PAIR OF SHOES, you examine the leather, the way 
the shoes are made, their shape. You try them to see if they fit— 


if they satisfy you. 


Why not follow the same method in purchasing your ciga- 
rettesP You want cigarettes that are made from the very best to- 
bacco—mild, ripe, sweet. You want them made right. You 
want them free from harshness and bite and “pinches.” In other 


words, you want cigarettes that satisfy you. 


WHEN YOU GO TO BUY FRUIT—oranges, grapefruit, apples— 
you want ripe fruit, fruit that has matured before being taken 
from the tree; fruit that has been handled right and packed 
right; fruit that’s the same throughout—not green on one side 


and ripe on the other. 


Why not apply the same test in purchasing your cigarettes? 
You want cigarettes made from tobaccos handled right by the 
farmer—ripened, sweetened in the sun and cured right. You 
want cigarettes that taste the same, day in and day out. You 


want them pleasing in taste—mild and satisfying. 


WHEN YOU BUY CANDY, you want to know, above all things, 
that it is pure. Is it real candy or are there a lot of other things 
mixed in with itP And you want it fresh. You want it freshly 
made and you want it so packed as to reach you just as it was 


when it was made. 


Why not apply the same test when you buy your cigarettes? 
You want a cigarette that’s pure; for purity counts in ciga- 
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rettes just as it does in candy. Then again, you want a cigarette 


that’s just as fresh as when it was made. 


Now, if you apply to cigarettes all the tests that you apply in 


buying shoes and fruit and candy you will purchase CHEs- 


TERFIELD like millions of other smokers. 


First, because tobacco men will tell you that in Turkey, Ken- 


tucky, Georgia, the Carolinas, Virginia, and Maryland, only 


the mildest, ripest tobacco is bought for CHESTERFIELD— 


tobacco cured by the sun’s pure rays, by the farmers’ slow-burn- 


ing ovens, and finally by great high-pressure steam drying ma- 


chines. In the tobacco regions where they grow tobacco and 
know tobacco, CHESTERFIELD is usually the leading seller. 


Second, because the carefully selected CHESTERFIELD tobacco 


leaves are blended and cross-blended. This exclusive CHESTER- 


FIELD blending method is not just mixing together different 


tobaccos—it is mixing them in such a way as to bring out the 


finer qualities of each. It’s like producing a new and better type 


of tobacco—tobacco with greater mildness, more smoothness, 


much better taste. 


Third, because the cigarette paper is selected with the same 


care. CHESTERFIELD paper is the purest, the best that money 


can buy. Then the cigarettes are made and packed by machin- 


ery in clean, sanitary factories. And the moisture-proof, attrac- 


tive package—free from heavy inks or inky odor—comes to 


you just as if you passed the factory in the morning and took 


“45 
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Petes 


your CHESTERFIELDSs from the machine. 


Good ...... they’ve got to be good, 











PUBLIC UTILITIES 





Fire Loss Proof 
In Stated Period 
Held Necessary 


Time for Performance of 
Condition of Fire Policy 
Held by Court to Be of 


Essence of Contract 


[Continued from Page 4.1 o 

e called for information unl 
_ a 1927, more. than seven months 
fter the fire. ; 7 
A single question is presented by this 
appeal: Is compliance, within the time 
limited, with such a policy provision as 
the one set out a condition precedent to 
recovery on the policy? 

Effect of State Law 


. Unless the question is affected by a 
aacith Dakota statute hereafter to be con- 
sidered its answer depends on the inten- 
tion of the parties as that intention 1s 
disclosed in the language used by —. 
“Contracts of insurance are contracts 0 

nity upon the te 
Specined in the policy or policies, em- 
bodying the agreement of the parties. For 
a comparatively small consideration the 
insurer undertakes to guarantee the in- 
sured against loss or damage, upon the 
terms and conditions agreed upon, and 
upon no other, and when called upon to 
pay, in case of loss. the insurer therefore, 
may justly insist upon the fulfillment: of 
these terms. If the insured cannot bring 
himself within the conditions of the policy, 
he is not entitled to recover for the loss.’ 
Imperial Fire Ins. Co. v. Coos County, 
. &. 452, 462. . ; 
Pie is no ambiguity. The insured 
agreed and is bound by his agreement that 
“no suit or action” on the policy shall = 
maintainable in any court wy : unti 
after full compliance with the require- 
ments set out. An essential part of the 
irements is th E € 
tainly there is not full compliance with 
the requirements if proofs of loss are _ 
nished, not 60 days, but seven months 
after a Nre. 
Weight of Authority 
It is very frankly admitted by counsel 
for appellee in their brief that the great 
weight of authority in the Federal courts 
supports the doctrine _ that compliance 
with such a time provision as that in- 
volved in this case is a condition precedent 
in recovery. And it is true that such is 
the wgs:ht of authority. Indeed we have 
found no decision of any Federal court 
supporting the opposite view and none has 
been cited. We do not find, however, that 
the precise question has been passed on 
either by the Supreme Court or this court. 
The same question was involved in Har- 
ris v. North British & Mercantile Ins. Co., 
30 Fed. (2d) 94 (certiorari denied April 
15, 1929—279 U. S. 852), in which the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth Cir- 
cuit followed the prevailing view In the 
Federal courts. The court said: ; 
“But the insured agreed to a require- 
ment that he would make proof of loss 
within 60 days after a fire, and that no 
action on the policy should be sustained 
until after full compliance with that re- 
quirement. In other words, there was a 
contractual limitation of time upon the 
right to make proof of loss as well as upon 
the right to maintain suit. That limita- 
tion is not attacked as unreasonable, and 
does not appear to be so. It was impos- 


sible for the insured to show “full com-)| 


pliance” with the requirement as to proof 
of loss after 60 days had elapsed from the 
date of the fire; for time of compliance 
was made an essential element of the re- 
quirement.” 
Other Federal Rulings 

There appears to be no other Federal 
appellate court decision dealing with this 
question in connection with a fire insur- 
ance policy. Other Federal decisions di- 
rectly in point are of circuit and district 
courts. The first of these chronologically 
is Missouri Pacific Railway Company Vv. 
Western Assurance Co., 129 Fed. 610. 

Later cases, among others, are 
Francisco Savings Union et al., v. Western 
Assurance Co. ‘C. C. Cal.), 157 Fed. 695, 
and Bank of Jacksonville v. Hartford Fire 
Insurance Co. ‘D. C. Fla.), 1 Fed, (2d) 43. 
Most of the Federal cases, including the 
Harris case, supra, cite and adopt the 
reasoning of the Circuit Court for the 
District of Kansas in the Missouri Pacific 
Railway case which therefore may prop- 
erly be characterized as the pioneer or 


leading case with reference to the ques-| 


tion here so far as fire insurance policies 
are concerned. That case goes for au- 
thority to the decision of the Supreme 
Court in Imperial Insurance Company Vv. 
Coos County, supra, wherein the Supreme 
Court said that “the compliance of the 
assured with the terms of the contract is 
a condition precedent to the right of re- 
covery. 

If the assured has violated, or has failed 
to perform the conditions of the contract, 
and such violation or want of perform- 
ance has not been waived by the insurer, 
then the assured can not recover.” And 
while that case concerned particularly a 
policy provision violation of which voided 
the policy its reasoning is equally appli- 
cable to a provision nonperformance of 
which does not void the policy but pre- 
cludes suit upon it. The principle is that 
the parties are bound by the agreement 
they have made: * * * “that the courts 
may not make a contract for the parties. 
Their function and duty consist simply 
in carrying out the one actually made.” 

Prevailing Doctrine 

It was said by this court in Callen v 
Massachusetts Protective Association (8 C, 
C. A.), 24 Fed. (2d) 694, a suit on a pol- 
icy of life insurance in which there was a 
provision requiring proof of loss within 
90 days: “This is a valid provision of the 
policy, and compliance therewith is a 
condition precedent to the enforcement of 
the policy.” Nor was that language dic- 
tum only. It was esseniial to the decision 
of the case. Compliance with a provision 
of like nature was said by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit to 
be a condition precedent to recovery in a 
suit on a policy of accident insurance. 
Metropclitan Casualty Co. v. Johnston (3 
C. C. A. , 247 Fed. 65. The Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit ruled 
similarly in Maryland Casualty Co. v. 
Massey ‘6 C. C. A.), 38 Fed. (2d) 724. See 
also Wachovia Bank and Trust Co. v. Inde- 
pendence Indemnity Co. (4 C. C. A), 37 
Fed. (2d) 550. 

Clearly then the prevailing doctrine in 
force in the Fvderal courts makes com- 
pliance ~7ith such a provision as that under 
discussion here a condition precedent to 
recovery, at least in the absence of a 
showing that the time limitation is unrea- 
sonable. It is unnecessary to consider the 
conflicting views of various State courts 
on thee subject. The question is one of 
general law as to which Federal courts are 
not bound by State decisions even of the 
highest court of that State in which the 
contract was made. Aetna Life (nsurance 
Co. v. Moore, Admr., 231 U. S. 543 

Claim of Ambiguity 

It is contended by appellee that there is 
some ambiguity in the provision of this 
policy that “no suit or action, for the 
recovery of any claim, shall be sustainable 
in any court of law or equity, until after 
full compliance by the insured with all the 
foregoing requirements, nor unless com- 


menced within 12 months next after the | should be and is reversed. 


rms and conditions | 


e 60-day provision. Cer- | 


San) 


| be 


Relations of Utility | 
In Standard Group Outlined On Ins 


Concerns 


ek 
of 
; 


Intercor porate Activities of Companies Are 
Shown at Fedgral Investigation 


* Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Sept. 29 at the in- 
vestigation of the Federal Trade Comes 
mission into financial phases of power 
and gas utilities was begun in the 
issue of Oct. 3 and proceeds as fol- 
lows: 

W. B. Horne, a witness previously duly 
sworn, was recalled and testified further 
as follows: 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Mr. Horne, have you prepared a re- 
port on the intercorporate relations of 
companies in the Standard Gas. & Elec- 
tric group? A. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Walsh: May it be 
Commission's Exhibit 4946? 

Commissioner McCulloch: Let it be in- 
troduced. 

‘(The report referred to was received in 
evidence and was marked Commission's 
Exhibit No. 4946.) 

By Mr. Walsh: 

Q. Did the Standard Gas & Electric 
Company and some of its subsidiaries 
furnish a list of their officers and di- 
rectors who served during the _ period 
from Jan. 1, 1920, to Dec. 31, 1930? A. 
Yes. The Standard Gas & Electric Com- 
pany and 15 other companies in the group 
furnished this information. 

Q. Were there many changes in the di- 
rectorate during the two-year period 
from Jan. 1, 1929, to Dec, 31, 1930? A. 
Yes. On Jan. 1, 1929, the company had 
23 directors; on Dec. 31, 1930, it had 16. 
Only five of the 23 who were in office on 
Jan. 1, 1929, served through to Dec. 31, 
1930. 

Q. Did many of these changes take 
place on the same date? A. Yes, On 
Jan. 2, 1930, nine diréctors resigned and 
only one was elected, thus reducing the 
size of the board from 23 to 15, and on 
Jan. 7, 1930, eight directors resigned and 
eight were elected in their stead, com- 
pleting the number of the board at 15. 
Later on another director was added, 
April or May of that year, which raised 
the number to 16. 

Q. What was the reason for the change 
on Jan. 7, 1930? A. On Jan. 7, 1930, there 
was a change in the voting control of 
the Standard Gas & Electric Company. 
The full particulars of this change will 
be found in Commission's Exhibit No. 
4941, at page 56. 


Officers Connected 


With Both Concerns 

Q. Were any of the officers or directors 
of the Standard Gas & Electric Company 
also connected with H. M. Byllesby Com- 
pany? A. Yes, the reports to the Sec- 
retary of State of Illinois from 1911 to 
1929, inclusive, show that practically all 
of the officers and directors of the Stand- 
ard Gas & Electric Company held the 
same positions with H. M. Byllesby & 
Company. 

Q. How many companies in the Stand- 
ard Gas & Electric Group reported the 


introduced 


as 


fire.” The word “until,” so it is said, is 
not as inexorable as the word 
would have been, but suggests that not- 
withstanding the time limitation and fail- 
ure to act within it suit still 
instituted. We are not impressed by this 
contention. It robs the limitation as to 
time within which proofs of loss must 
be made of any significance whatever. 

2. Finally it is contended that whatever 
otherwise would be the result a South 
Dakota statute (Section 888, Revised Code, 
1919, South Dakota) enters into this con- 
tract and takes away from the time limi- 
tation in the provision under discussion 
its natural effect. That statute provides 
that—‘Time is never considered as of the 
essence of a contract, unless by its terms 
expressly so provided.” Because of that 


not a condition precedent to recovery. 35 
Fed. (2d) 213. 
Intention of Parties 

It is true that this statute does enter 
into and become a part of every South 
Dakota contract made after its enact- 
ment and it must be given that construc- 
tion and effect which has been given it 
by the Supreme Court of that State. It 
has been several times construed by that 
court. Repeatedly that 
that this statute does not require that 
the very words, “time is of the essence 
of this contract,’ must be incorporated 
in the contract in order that 
be considéred as of the essence. Thus it 
was said in Phillips v. Gross (S. D.), 143 
N. W. 373 (in that case the clause 
present in the contract) that: 

“It has recently been held by 
court that whether or not time is 
considered as of the essence of a 
contract depends upon the intention of 
the parties thereto and the object to be 
attained by the contract, rather than 
upon the express declaration of the parties 
contained therein.” 


“unless” | 


may be} 


| lists 12 stockholders of the Standard Gas 


| Company, held 997,111 of the 
court has held} 


time may |! 


Was | 


this | 
to | 


And it was said in Western Townsite Co. | 


v. Lamroe Townsite Co. et al. (S. D.) 
N. W. 777, construing this statute, that 
“unless it plainly appears that the object 
and purpose of the contract depends on 


139 | 


its being performed by a given date, time | 


will never be construed to be of the es- 
sence of the contract.” It is further said 
in the same case, quoting 9 Cyc. 605, that 
the rule for determining whether 
is of the essence of the contract depends 
upon: 

“Whether, in fact, the performance of 
the contract by one party was meant to 
depend upon the other's promise being 
fulfilled by the day named therefor, or 


time | 


1ames of their directors and officers as of 
dec. 31, 1929? A. A total of 124 companies 
made these reports. 

Q. How many different individuals 
were connected with these 124 companies 
as officers or directors on Dec. 31, 1929? 
A. Approximately 175. 

Q. How many were connected with two 
or more reporting companies in the 
group? A. 113. The names of these 113 


and the positions held with each com-| 


pany in the group are shown on seven 
tables included in this report within Com- 
mission's Exhibit No. 4946, 

Q. What is shown by Table 1? A. Table 
1 lists the Standard Gas & Electric Com- 
pany and its 12 direct subsidiaries as well 
as seven indirect subsidiaries, not shown 
on one of the other tables, and the 174 
individuals who were connected with one 
or more of these 20 companies and with 
one or more other companies in the group 
and the total number of compgnies with 
which they were connected as directors 
or officers. It also shows that 26 of these 
74 individuals were connected with H. M. 
Byllesby & Company as directors and offi- 
cers. 

Q. How many of these 74 officers and 
directors were connected with 25 or more 
companies in the group? A. Six. J. J. 
O'Brien, a director and president of H. M. 
Byllesby & Company and Standard Gas 
& Electric Company, was connected with 
44 companies in the group as a director 
and was president of 37 of the 44. 

R. J. Graf, a director and vice president 
and secretary of H. M. Byllesby & Com- 
pany and vice president of the Standard 
Gas & Electric Company, wes connected 
with 41 companies in the group; with 39 
as a director and with 34 as an officer. 

H. M. Morrison, a director and treasurer 


of H. M. Byllesby & Company, and direc- | 


tor, secretary and treasurer of Standard | 
Gas & Electric Company, was connected 
with 47 companies in the group, with 34 
as a director and with 44 as an officer. 

Halford Erickson, a director and vice 
president of H. M. Byllesby and Com- 
pany and of Standard Gas and Electric 
Company, was connected with 39 com-} 
panies in the group, with 
and with 21 as an officer. 

William G. Pohl, an assistant secretary 
and assistant treasurer of H. M. Byllesby 
and Company and Standard Gas and 
Electric Company, was an officer of 42| 
companies in the group, and a director of | 
four of them. 

Herbert List, an assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer of H. M. Byllesby and| 
Company, and Standard Gas and Electric | 
Company, was an officer of 37 companies | 
in the group and a director of one, 


Affiliations With 


Other Companies 

Q. How many of the officers and direc- | 
tors who were connected with one or! 
more companies in the Standard Gas & | 
Electric Group on Dec. 31, 1929, were also 
on that date connected with companies 
not controlled by the Standard Gas & 
Electric Company? A. Seven. 

J. H. Deinlein, connected with two com- | 
panies in the group, was also a director | 
and president of Eastern Oregon Light & | 
Power Company and secretary of Missis- | 
sippi Valley Public Service Company. 

William L. Monro, connected with two 
companies in the group, was also a direc- | 
tor and president of Western Natural Gas 
Company. 

A. L. Chickering, connected with one 
company in the group, was also a director 
of Pacific Gas & Electric Company, 

Q. What is shown by Table 9, within | 
Commission's Exhibit 4946? A. Table 9 


and Electric Company that, on Dec. 31, 
1929, each held more than 1 per cent of 


pro\ | its outstanding voting stock and 26 others 
statute the district court held that com- 


pliance within the 60-day provision was! 


who held 4s much as one-tenth of Y per 
cent, but less than 1 per cent of the 
total outstanding voting stock. 

Q. What percentage of the outstanding | 


| voting stock was held by the 12 stock-| 


holders who each held more than one- 
tenth of 1 per cent? A. 67.69 per cent. 

Q. How many stockholders were neces- 
Sary to control a majority of the voting 
stock on that date? A. Three. R. J. 
Graf, as a trustee for H. M. Byllesby and 
1,000,000 
shares of 6 per cent noncumulative pre- | 
ferred stock outstanding, or 39.91 per cent | 
of the total voting stock. 

Bertram H. Dubois, who held 199,451 of 
the 1,562,607 shares of common stock out- 
standing, or 7.78 per cent of the total! 
voting stock. 

G. Reginald Schuman, who held 143,751 
shares of common stock, or 5.61 per cent | 
of the total voting stock. | 

The Globe and Rutgers Fire Insurance 
Company held 121,000 shares of common)! 
stock, or 4.72 per cent. No other stock- 


holder held as much as 100,000 shares of 
stock, 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of Oct. 6. 


Results of North Carolina 
Insurance Agents’ Tests 


RALEIGH, N. C., Oct. 3. 
More than 60 of the 75 applicants for 
licenses as insurance agents were suc- 


| cessful in passing examinations given re- 


whether a day was named merely in order | 


to secure performance within a reason- 
able time.” 

Let us apply that rule to the language 
used by the parties in this contract. Was 
it the intention that a suit could not be 
maintained upon the contract if proofs 
were not served within 60 days after loss 
or was the definite time limitation in- 
serted in the contract only to indicate 
that proofs of loss should be served within 
a reasonable time. Our view is that the 
first of these two interpretations is the 
only possible meaning to be given to the 
plain words employed. 

But if there could be any doubt about 
it that doubt is certainly removed by 
the further language in the provision that 
“unless such time is extended in wrting 
by this company” the proofs must be 
served within 60 days, The obvious sig- 
nificance of this clause is to emphasize 
the vital navure of the time limitation, If 
it was intended by the pares that the 
time limitation should have that elas- 
tricity which the second of the two sug- 
gested interpretations ‘would give it then 
it was self-expanding. But the parties 
agreed not only that the circumstances 
might not expand it 


time but that the parties themselves 
would extend it only by formal writing. 

It was the intention of the parties that 
compliance wilh this provision should be 
essential to recovery on the contract. The 
time limitaton was of the essence of the 
contract. Within the meaning of the 
South Dakota statute, as construed by the 
Supreme Court of South Dakota, that in- 
tention was expressly indicated by the 
language used. 


The judgment of the _ district 


heyond 60 days to} 
whatever might be held was a reasonable | 


cently in the western part of North Car- 


olina, according to the State Insurance 
Commissioner, Dan C. Boney. In the 
first tests given in the eastern part of 
the State, more than 50 per cent of the 
applicants failed, Mr. Boney said. 


Judge Now Concurs 
In Montana Gas Case 


Files Reversal of Dissent From 
Decision in Shelby Issue 
HELENA, Monrt., Oct. 3.—Judge William 
H. Sawtelle, of the Circuit Court of Ap- 


peals for the Ninth Circuit, has filed in 
the District Court for the District of 


Montana a reversal of his previous dis- | 


sent from the decision of District’ Judges 
George M. Bourquin and Charles N. Pray 
in the Shelby 
1525:2). 

In a suit brought by the Great North- 


ern Utilities Co. against the Public Serv- | 


ice Commission of Montana, Judges Bour- 
quin and Pray held that the Commis- 
sion's order fixing minimum rates for gas 
service rendered in Shelby by the Great 
Northern was invalid, although the stat- 
ute under which the: order was issued 
was held to he valid. Judge 
agreed that the statute was valid and held 
that the order likewise was legal. 

“Upon maturer reflection,” he stated in 
the opinion reversing his former posi- 
tion, “IL have reached the conclusion that 
the orcer is invalid.” 

He said he found that the law upon 
| which the order is based is sustained by 


the Constitutions of both the Nation and/in an average loss ratio of 57.01 per cent. | 


the State, but that the order itself is 


court | invalid because it does not permit a fair| years 


return to the utility. 


é 


38 as director 
° | of 


| against negligent motorists operating with 
| defective lights and brakes, the Gover- 


| the great bulk of law-abiding motorists, 


| the great majority of highway accidents. 


gas casg (6, U. 8. Daily, | 


Sawtells | 


New Restrictions 


urance in_ 


Spain Clarifie 


| a 


Contracting in Foreign 
Moneys of Any Coverage 
Prohibited, American 
Commerce Attache Says 


By Charles A. Livengood 


Commercial Attache, Madrid 


The Spanish Government has published 
a decree (Gaceta de Madrid of July 19, 
1931) with specific application to the case 
of insurance policies to reinforce certain 
of the prohibitions against the exportation 
of capital from Spain. 

The contracting in foreign moneys of 
any class of insurance on persons or prop- 
erties with companies, whether national 
or foreign, registered in accordance with 
the law of May 14, 1908. is prohibited. A 
| similar prohibition applies to n\itual com- 
panies whether registered in accordance 
with the aforesaid law or not. The fol- 
lowing also are prohibited: 


“Lloyd” Group Included 

(1) All insurance contracts and opera- 
tions which the registered companies enter 
into abroad, with persons who have their 
domicile in Spain, or on property located 
in Spain, by means of policies taken out 
abroad, whatever may be the money in 
which the insurance is contracted; (2) op- 
erations of insurance effected by foreign 
insurance companies, not subject in Spain 
to the law of May 14, 1908, with persons 
domiciled in Spain, on them or on their 
property, whatever may be the class of 
risk, and regardless of whether the in- 
| surance operations are in Spanish or in 
foreign money. 

The “Lloyd” group is included in this 
prohibition. 


| 


|Or maritime transportation of merchan- 
dise, nor to risks comprised in insurance 
of maritime transportation. 


Unlicensed Companies 

Similarly prohibited are the operations 

unlicensed foreign companies which 
enter ir.to contracts with persons domi- 
ciled in Spain, covering them or their 
property, irrespective of the class of risk 
or whether underwritten on the basis of 
national or foreign money. It is already 
provided that the latter prohibition is 
applicable to the “Lloyd” group, but insur- 
ance relating to inland or maritime trans- 
portation is not included in the restric- 


Massachusetts Extends 
Highway Safety Campaign 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 3. 

With the approval and cooperation of 
Registrar of Motor Vehicles, Morgan T. 
Ryan, State Police, Metropolitan District 
Police, and the local police, the state-wide 
campaign against the eight predominating 
causes of serious automobile accidents will 
be extended through the months of Oc- 
tober and November in combination with 
the Registrar’s own intensive campaign | 


nor’s committee on street and highway 
safety has announced. | 


The double campaign, both the Regis-| 
trar and the Governor’s committee are | 


| pointing out to the police heads who will | 


be responsible for its success, is in no way 
to be taken as a mere effort to harass 


but rather as an intensive means to rid 
the highways of the comparatively small 
group of dangerous drivers which the) 
Registrar's own personal observations and 
the Governor’s committee campaign re-| 
sults have shown to be responsible for 


Decision to extend the campaign 
through October and November is based 
on the known fact that these two months| 
are the peak danger months of the year, | 
and that the police setup organized last 
June and now functioning smoothly can 
place at the immediate disposal of the 
Registrar some 7,000 city, town, State and | 
metropolitan police officers in addition to 
the Registry’s own 185 inspectors whose 


| special attention will be focussed on care- 


less operators with defective lights and 
brakes. 


<ereny | 


Investigator Held IHlegal | 
In Compensation Cases 


CHEYENNE, Wyo., Oct. 3. 

Appointment of an “official investigator | 
to handle cases under the Workmen’s| 
Compensation Act was held to be illegal | 
in a recent decision by the Wyoming Su- | 
preme Court, 


The ruling was handed down in the 
case of Harry 8S. Harnsberger of Lander, 
Fremont County attorney, who was ap- 
pointed “official investigator” by District 
Judge E. H. Fourt in the ninth judicial 
district. 


Mr. Harnsberger filed a claim for $41.25 | 
as a fee for investigating the claims of | 
| four employes df the Sheridan Coal Cons. | 
pany. The coal company protested but 
was overruled by Judge Fourt and the 
case was carried to the Supreme Court. | 

“If each accident (in the State last | 
year) had resulted in at least one in-| 
vestigation as under the practice in Fre- 
mont County and the average expense 
had been equal to the average for the 
ninth judicial district, the total would have 
been startling,” the decision said. 

Figures cited in the decision showed the 
average cost of investigating workmen's 
compensation cases in the ninth district 
was $15.20 a case compared with an aver- 
age of $5.70 for the-State as a whole, 
There were 97 cases investigated at a cost 
of $1,479. 
| The Supreme Court ruled that it must 
be shown conclusively that there is need 
| for an investigation in individual cases be- 
fore a fee can be approved. The neces- 
sity for investigation and the “reasonable- | 


ness of the fees” also must be shown, the 
decision said. 


———— me 
Fire Insurance Premiums 
Decline in Massachusetts 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 3. 

Fire insurance premiums written in 

Massachusetts last year showed a decline 

from: 1929, while losses increased, accord- 

ing to the annual report of: the State In- 

surance Commissioner, Merton L, Brown, 
}on fire and marine insurance, 


Premiums written in 1930 were $31,- 
|§11,817 as contrasted with $34,112.690 in 
1929. Losses paid amounted to $19,924,- 
860 last year and $17,012,143 in 1929. The 
loss ratio for 1930 was 63.23 per cent as 
compared with 49.87 in 1929, 

The fire insurance record of the State 
|for the 10-year period beginning with 
| 1921, as reevaled by the report, resulted 
|'Total premiums written during 
amounted to $322,319,742, 
losses paid were $183,765,944. 


the 10 
while 


The prohibition does not ap- | 
ply, however, to risks relating to inland} 


| 
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AvuTHoRIzED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING PusLIsHED WitHouT COMMENT BY THE Unrrep Stares DatLy 


[Sale of 


Insurance 


‘by Radio 


Oklahoma Limits 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION 


3 


Being Investigated in Idaho “jdeline’ Agents 


legal, State Bureau Director Says 


d Solicitation by Unauthorized Companies Il- 


Boiss, IpaHo, Oct, 3.; casting corporations cannot be licenesd | 

Sale of insurance by radio is illegal in| @S insurance agents under the Idaho law, | 
r. Bakes- declared. The announcer who | 

| advertises the policy and solicits business | 


Idaho when the insurance company is not 
authorized to do business in the Staite, 
W. H. Bakes, Director of the State In- 
surance Bureau, has advised station KTFI 
of Twin Falls. Othcr raido stations in 
the State are offering similar contracis, 


it is understood by Mr. Bakes, and an in- | 


vestigation is under way to prevent viola- 
tion of the State insurance laws. , Broad- 


Claims Proceedings 
Pending on Docket 
Of Supreme Court 


Cases on Appellate Docket, 
| Exclusion of Tax and Cus- 
toms Claims Against Gov- 
ernment, Are Listed 


{Continued from Page 4.] 

such a refund stated e good cause of ac- 
tion against the United States. The same 
questions are involved in Patterson et al. 


United States, No. 309; and Horkhei- 


v. 
mer et al. v. United States, No. 310. 

| In the case of Nitro Chemical Corpora- 
| tion v. United States No. 205, the Supreme 
Court is asked to decide whether 
statute (28 U. S. C. 711-18) as to suits on 
claims against the United States under 
the Dent Act of March 2, 1919 (40 Stat. 
1217) began to run from the date of allow- 


ance of award by the Secretary of War,| 


date of first disallowance of award by the 


Comptroller General, or from the date of | 


final disallowance by the Comptroller 


|General and final denial of payment. 


The question presented by the case of 
Walker et al. v. Sutherland, etc., et al., 
No. 288, is whether the Alien Property 


| Custodian of the United States had legal 


capacity as such to commence and main- 
tain an action at law through representa- 
tion by his own private attorney and not 
by and through the Attorney General or 
those under him, as qualified and au- 
thorized under 5 U. S. C. 390-17; and, if 
not, whether the judgment in such an 
action should be held invalid by reason 
of such unauthorized — representation, 
where the attack on such judgment was 
made after it had beeome final and where 
the Attorney General, as held below, rati- 
fied the representation by the private at- 


| torney by the appeafance of the Solicitor 


General in the Supreme Court of the 
United States in opposition to the peti- 
tion for certiorari to review the judgment. 

In the case of Southern Pacific Com- 
peny v. United States, No. 339, the Su- 
preme Court is asked to determine 
whether an act ef Congress requiring 
land grant railroads to transport troops 
and property of the United States at re- 


| duced rates applies to the transportation 


of certain military prisoners who it is 
alleged were required by the United 
States Government to pay for their own 
transportation as well as for the transpor- 
tation of their guards. 
= - * 
The petitioner in the case of Fiske v. 
Moiliett, No. 396, when a captain in the 
Navy and while head of the War Plans 


|Committee of the General Board, sug- 


gested to the Board in 1910-11 that air- 
planes might be fitted to carry and dis- 
charge torpedoes, but his suggestion avas 


| rejected. 


Later, in 1912, the petitioner, while he 


was a rear admiral serving in command | 
| of a division of battleships, conceived the 


invention of the torpedo plane and re- 
duced it to practice by filing application 


| for a patent, which was later issued. He 


was unsuccessful in his attempts to have 
the Navy adopt his invention. 

The question which the Supreme Court 
is asked to pass upon is whether a license 
or shop-right under the patent exists in 
favor of the United States Government, 
by reason of the petitioner's service in 


the Navy at the time of conceiving the | 


invention, thereby relieving it from any 


| liability for damages for alleged infringe- 


ment on account of subsequent use of 
the invention. 

Unless otherwise noted, all of the cases 
discussed in this article are pending on 
petitions for writs of certiorari which heve 
not been formally presented, and as to 
which no action has been taken. 

Another article of this series, pre- 
senting a@ summary according to sub- 
ject matter of the cases pending on 
the appellate docket of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, appears 
on page 4 of this issue. It relates to 
criminal cases. 


Mortgage Rights Held 
Unimpaired by Sale 


Eligibility for Insurance De- 
posit Sustained in Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 3. 
A sale to the City of Indianapolis of 


jland on which a mortgage is held by a 


domestic insurance company and deposited 
with the State Insurance Department 


|} would not affect the eligibility of the se- | 


curity for deposit, Attorney General 
James M, Ogden has just held in an opin- 
ion to the Deputy Insurance _Commis- 
sioner, John D. Cramer. The ruling fol- 
lows in full text: 

Dear Sir: 
ter requesting an official opinion as to the 
eligibility for deposit with your Depart- 


ment of a certain note and mortgage exe- | 


cuted by Roy O. Pike of Bloomington, 
Ind., on 28.46 acres of ground in the City 
of Indianapolis to American Central Life 
Insurance Company. This note and mort- 
gage are now on deposit with your De- 


{partment and no question is raised as to 


their eligibility at this time and under 
the present circumstances. 

It is proposed, however, upon the re- 
auest of the mortgagor that the mortgagee 
extend its mortgage for an additional five 
years and after the same is done the 
morigagor will sell the property to the 
City of Indianapolis. I assume that the 
valuation of the property is such as to 


|meet the requirements of the law as to 


appraised values and that so long as the 


property is owned by the mortgagor no} 
question is raised as to the eligibility of | ! 


the security. 

The sole question is, Will the sale of 
said real estate to the City of Indiananolis 
after the morteage is extended, operace 
to make the security ineligible? In my 
opinion this question should be answered 
in the negative. The mortgagor can do 
nothing without the consent of the mort- 
gagee which will impair the terms of the 
contract. He can sell only what he has 
and the city, of necessity, would take 


| title under the conditions stated, subject 


to the rights of the insurance company, 


the | 


_ For Fire Prevention-7,,, Lite Insurers 


I have before me your let- | 


for the insurance company must comply 
with the insurance regulatons and procure 


an agent’s license, he said, and this can | 
be done only when the company is ad-| 


mitted to the State. 

Mr. Bakes’ ruling is based on an opinion 
of the Attorney General in the Twin 
' Falls case . 


Fire Insurance Contracts 
Let on Alabama Property 


Montcomery, AtLa., Oct. 3. 


Awarding of fire insurance contracts 
covering State property for. a period of 
one year, beginning Oct. 1, the awards be- 
ing made to 72 separate agents in 33 
counties in Alabama, was announced yes- 
terday by Director W. F. Feagin of the 
State Board of Administration. 

The amount of this insurance, Mr. Fea- 
gin stated, is $7,727,095, and the amount 
of premium, $54,921.15. The total amount 
of fire insurance on State property, it 
was announced, is $25,952,400, of which 
$18,225,305 is carried in the State insur- 
ance fund, and $7,727,095 in stock fire in- 
surance companies. 

The State insurance fund which has 
been in operation since Oct. 1, 1923, has a 
surplus of $254,513.96, it is stated. 


Advisory Board of All Or- 


ganizations Interested 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 3. 

The State Fire Marshal, John W. Reth, 
has anncunced plans for the establish- 
ment of an advisory board for fire pre- 
vention to consist of representatives of 
organizations interested in the subject. 
|His announcement follows in full text: 

Outside of the provisions of the statute 
under and by which the functions of the 
Fire Prevention Division of the Depart- 
ment of Public Safety are created and 
their scope of authority defined, there 
exists a large number of public and pri- 
vate associations, groups and individuals 
whose interests and purposes are directed 
toward the accomplishment of similar pur- 
poses, 

I believe that the public welfare will 
be served to a greater degree if I can 
form an agency to marshal these forces, 
coordinate the activities, assimilate the 
problems that the State and these groups 
are endeavoring to solve, acquaint these 
groups with my problems, and see the 
problem of these groups and mutually 
understand them. The net result—to ac- 


complish a more effective means to pre- | 


, vent fires. 
| To this end, I propose to ask the Fire 


State Marshal to Establish | 


|merly was a stipulated pr 


|} was granted a charter by the Secretary 


Chiefs’ Club of Massachusetts, the Mas- | 


sachusetts Safety Council, the New Eng- 
land Insurance Exchange, the Boston 
Board of Fire Underwriters, 


the Asso- | 


ciated Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, | 


the Massachusetts Association of Real Es- 
tate Boards, and the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association each to name a man 
most influential and most intimately cog- 
nizant of the problems involved, to form 
an advisory board, so-called, that will 
meet often with me to consider, discuss 
and study the problems. 


Bill Dismissed in Maine 
| Against Auto Association 


AvucusTA, ME., Oct. 3. 


Chief Justice William R. Pattangall of 
the Maine Supreme Judicial Court has an- 
nounced the dismissal without prejudice 
|}and without extended record of a bill in 
equity brought by the State Insurance 
Commissioner, Wilbur D. Spencer, against 
the Mutual Automobile Association, Inc., 
in which it was sought to restrain the 
respondent organization from doing or 
attempting to do an insurance business 
in Maine. 

The Insurance Commissioner had al- 
leged that the respondent by its agents 
and salesmen had been leading prospective 
| patrons of its service to believe they were 
| to receive insurance benefits on their auto- 


| mobiles while the certificates given plainly | 


stated te the contrary. 

| At a hearing on the bill in equity before 
| Chief Justice Pattangall the respondent 
/agreed to file a bond against further at- 
tempted sale of insurance. 


Writing Policies 


State Board Foresees Issu- 
ance of 5,000 Fewer Li- 
censes to Salesmen of 
Various Companies 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA,, Oct. 3, 

Although Oklahoma has thousands of 
insurance agents sefing fire and casualty 
lines as well as those selling life insurance 
under about 35,000 individual licenses, 
there likely will be from 5,000 to 17,000 
fewer licenses issued next year, according 
to William Murdoch, Secretary of the 
State Insurance Board. 

The reason will be the campaign in 
progress by the Board against many 
“sideline” insurance salesmen, often offi- 
cials or employes of some financing firm 
or other business where insurance is writ- 
ten for a commission which does not go to 
regularly engaged insurance agents, Mr. 


| Murdoch said. 


In a recent written warning to these 
“sideline insurance salesmen,” Mr. Mur-* 
doch declared that, after May 1, 1932, no 
officer of any bank or investment company 
in Oklahoma will be permitted to sell in- 
surance. He declared it was a mistake 
ever to permit the selling of insurance by 
these men. 

While there are about 35,000 individual 
insurance salesmen’s licenses issued in 
Oklahoma annually, there are not this 
many agents. Those agents who sell fire 
and casualty lines for several companies 
must have a license for each company 
represented, he explained. 


Merge in Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA City, OKrA., Oct. 3. 

Merger of the Sun Life Insurance Com- 
pany, with authorized capital of $50,000, 
and the Transcontinental Life Insurance 
Company, with authorized capital of 
$500,000, into a company to be known as 
the Sun Life Insurance Company, with 
capita? of $1,000,000, has been announced 


|by Jess G. Read, State Ingarance Com- 


missioner. 

Both of the companies forming the new 
larger company are domiciled in Okla- 
homa City. The smaller Sun Life for- 
ium company, 
with $10,000 paid in c&apital, and the 
Transcontinenta Life was a legal reserve 


* 


company with paid in capital of $124,000, @ 


according to Mr. Read. 
The new Sun Life Insurance Company 


of State after the merger had heen ap- 
proved by the Insurance Commissioner. 
Stock is to be exchanged on the basis 
of one share of Transcontinental for 10 
shares of the former Sun Life. 

The new company will be headed by 
T. J. McCombs, who was president of the 
smaller Sun company, and was first In- 
surance Commissioner of Oklahoma. Sec- 
retary will be George A, Henshaw, who 
was president of the Transcontinental 
Life. Vice presidents will be Hubert Bolen 
and Greene H. Dale. 


Ruling Asked on Funds 
For Illinois Agents’ Law 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Oct. 3. 

Because of discrepancy in the ap- 
propriations ved by the Illinois House 
and Senate to tarry out the provisions of 
the new agents' qualification law, the 
State Superintendent of Insurance, Harry 
W. Hanson, has asked Attorney General 
Oscar E. Carlstrom for a ruling on the 
status of the new law. 

The House voted an appropriation of 
$50,000 per annum for administration of 
the law, while the Senate increased the 
amount to $100,000 without further action 
on the part of the House. In the of- 
ficial copy of the session laws the appro- @ 
priation is given as $50,000 in the pre- 
amble and $100,000 in the body of ‘he law, 

Appropriations for the companion bro- 
kers’ qualification law were fixed at $25,- 
000 in a separate act. 


Ohio Industrial Fatalities 
Decline During August 


CoLumBus, OHrI0, Oct. 3. 
fatalities in Ohio during 
August totaled 119, according to the 
monthly report of the State Industrial 
Commission, While this number was 7 
less than in the previous month, it is 20 
more than in August, 1930, the Commis- 
sion stated. 

The total number of workmen’s com- 
pensation claims filed in August was 15,- 
704 or 1,994 less than for the previous 
month and 3,339 less than in August a 


Industrial 


i year ago. 


Se 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, | \» 


CIRCULATION, ETC. 
Required by Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, 


Of The United States Daily, published daily 
| except Sunday at Washington, D. C., for Oc- 
| tober 1, 1931. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared James L. Bray, who having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
}he is the Secretary-Treasurer of ‘The United 
States Daily, and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, Management (and 
if a daily paper, the circulation), etc.. of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown 
the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse Of this torm, to wit 
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ing one per cent or more of total amount of 
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names and addresses of the individual owners 
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‘or other unincorporated concern, its name and 
addrecs, as well as those of each individual 
member, must be given.) 
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the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
one per cent or more of the total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) Unknown, not 
registered. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the hooks of the com- 
pany but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the booxs of 
the company as trustee or in any fiduciary re- 
lation, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiani’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and se- 
curities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation: has any interest direct or ine 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other see 
curities than as so stated by him 

5. That the average number of capies 
each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed through the mails or otherwise. to 
paid subscribers during the six months pre- 
ceding the date shown above is 40,224. (This 
eee ine is required from daily publica- 
tions only.) 
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JAMES L. BRAY, y 


(Signature of Secretary-Treasurer) 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
3rd day of October, 1931 
HORACE G. MELL, 
(My commission expires Nov, 14 1934.) 
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RESOURCES 


OF THE 


: “NORTH AMERICA” 


As of July 1, 1931 


COMPANIES 


SURPLUS TO NET LOSSES PAID 
CAPITAL ASSETS LIABILITIES POLICY HOLDERS  sINCE ORGANIZATION 
Insurance Company of North America . $12,000,000 $91,685,502 $36,489,421 $55,196,081 $376,289,963.65 
® 
“Alliance Insurance Company of Phila. . 1,000,000 9,563,962 4,164,420 5,399,542 27,128,392.71 
“Philadelphia Fire and Marine Ins. Co. . 1,000,000 5,202,945 2,100,518 3,102,427 6,348,493.08 
= e e e 
National Security Fire Ins. Company . . 1,000,000 2,627,629 681,139 1,946,490 2,151,545.83 
“Central Fire Insurance Co. of Baltimore . 1,000,000 - 3,854,142 1,578,695 2,275,447 6,940,600.31 
“Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America. . 1,000,000 18,530,009 14,582,184 3,947,825 53,255,294.65 
"Alliance Casualty Company, Peeks « 1,000,000 5,055,747 3,169,138 1,886,609 2,419,163.06 
® e 
‘ é 
*More than 99% owned by Insurance Company of Nerth America. ** More than 97% owned by Insurance Company of North America. 
DISTRIBUTION OF ASSETS OF THE “NORTH AMERICA” COMPANIES 
et Sea oe —l (iti SC SSS ae ie iaoan pig oy TOTALS 
U. S. GOVERNMENT BONDS . . . . $10,676,193.75 $ 897,500.00 $ 733,250.00 $ 321,819.00 $ 86,387.50 $ 1,342,992.14 $ 942,750.00 $ 15,000,892.39 
PAO fo. oes pres gw 3,647,628.78 693,967.56 599,881.26 100,905.01 286,639.79 912,459.69 305,857.28 6,547,339.37 
PREMIUMS in Course of Cuthadiisin . «  4,821,017.96 714,819.35 768,005.32 192,598.83 273,870.97  4,353,782.67 —1,211,654.52 12,335,749.62 
OTHER BONDS 
State, County & Municipal . . . . . 5,479,870.00 997,480.00 128,950.00 1,050,670.00 264,615.00  1,334,970.00 956,020.00 10,212,575.00 
Canadian Gov't, Province & Municipal . 969,058.67 154,480.00 108,270.00 / 338,787.00 1,570,595.67 
Other Foreign . . . 2 - «© © 0 ¢ @ 19,850.00 2,200.00 22,050.00 
. ‘ Railroad Equipment Trust. . . . . . — 2,842,160.00 167,800.00 —- 107,270.00 —_149,590.00 1,021,100.00 4,287,920.00 
; » Railroad (largely underlying mortgages) .  5,551,560.00 —1,526,950.00 820,600.00 500,660.00 422,780.00 —1,370,230.00 43,000.00 — 10,235,780.00 
Public Utility. . . «+ 2 eo .  2,687,320.00 401,600.00 343,500.00 99,150.00 674,510.00 4,206,080.00 
Industrial «¢ 5,394,970.00 336,750.00 110,000.00 112,140.00 939,250.00 6,893,110.00 
STOCKS (Preferred and cae 14,539,194.00  2,399,740.00 1,072,835.00 260,000.00 151,540.00  4,144,740.00 1,320,200.00 23,888,249.00 
STOCKS (Common) 
Railroad Ee a eS 3,281,800.00 221,000.00 166,500.00 24,900.00 84,344.00 608,000.00 33,600.00 4,420,144.00 
ee ae eee eee 3,090,700.00 655,300.00 180,000.00 178,200.00 495,000.00 90,000.00 4,689,200.00 
a ee 4,917,122.00 312,060.00 14,000.00 271,267.00 608,528.00 32,700.00 6,155,677.00 
Beek 2,022,600.00 843,358.00 109,000.00 76,300.00 3,051,258.00 
Miscellaneous oe et ae eS 21,850.00 17,500.00 17,000.00 250.00 6,700.00 63,300.00 
OTHER ASSETS ..... oS xx 3,238,181.80* 67,014.83 32,883.42 26,236.18 770,949.90 276,659.90 43,665.07 4,455,591.10* 
STOCKS Owned in Affiliated eee ~ 18,484,424.75 _18,484,424.75 
“wrasse . $91,685,501.71 $9,563,961.74 $5,202,945.00 $2,627,629.02 $3,854,142.16 $18,530,009.40 $5,055,746.87 $136,519,935.90 
be 5 ‘ 


*Chiefly Real Estate 


NET TOTAL (jenstisticommiitestocis) $118,035,511.15 





THE “NORTH AMERICA” COMPANIES WRITE PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 
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practically equal to all, and the capital, 
‘structures of the four groups will be more 
evenly balanced as well as their earning 
power, than would be the case of five 
systems in the East. 

The total mileages of the four, eastern 


systems would compare this way in 
round figures: 

Miles 
Baltimore & OhiO .cccccccceceeeseveeee 11,000 
Chesapeake & Ohio ee 12,500 
Pennsylvania ....... - 16,500 





New York Central ..........- « 13,000 
The investment in road a.d equipment 
would be as follows in round figures: 
Baltimore & Ohio ....-..seeeeeees $2,000,000 ,000 
Chesapeake & Ohio é . 2,000,000,000 
Pennsylvania ° 3,300,000,090 
New York Central ... .. 2.500.000 000 
Operating revenues on the basis of 1929 
would compare this way: 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Chesapeake & Ohio .... 
Pennsylvania 
New York Central ........--eesse0s 
Operating expenses on the 
1929 would compare this way. 
Baltimore & Ohio . . » -$361,000,000 








. . .$484,000,000 
528,000,000 
. 943,000,000 
706,000,000 
vasis of 








Chesapeake & Ohio . 373,000,000 
Pennsylvania ...... .. 659,000,000 
New York Central pace <a . 528,000,000 
The net railway operating mcome of 
the four systems on the 1929 basis would 
compare as follows: 
Baltimore & Ohio $90,000,000 
Chesapeake & Ohio «+ 113,000,000 
Pennsylvania ........++ ‘ 205,500,000 
New York Central .......eeeeeeeeee 130,000,000 


The full text of the carriers’ joint ap- 

plication follows: 
Text of the Application 

To the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion: Come now the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company, the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway Company, the New York 
Central Railroad Company and the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company (hereinafter 
called the “Baltimore & Ohio,” “Chesa- 
peake & Ohio,” “New York Central,” and | 
“Pennsylvania,” respectively, and some- | 
times referred to as the “applicants”), 
respondents in the above entitled proceed- 
ing, and hereby make application to the} 
Commission to reopen the subject and, | 
upon hearing, to change and modify, by | 
supplemental or other proper order en- | 
tered herein, but to the limited extent 
and only for the purpose hereinafter set 
forth, its plan ‘hereinafter generally re- | 
ferred to as the “Commission's Plan”), 
adopted and published herein under date 
of Dec. 9, 1929, for the consolidation of | 
the railway properties of the continental | 
United States into a limited number of | 
systems; and in support of this applica- 
tion the applicants respectfully show: 


1. Status and Interest of Applicants 

Each of the applicants is a carrier by 
railroad subject to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, and operates in the eastern 
territory of the United States. The appli- 


| 
| 
Grouping of Roads in the East | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


of carriers, through stock ownership, 
lease, or sale, had taken place; new in- 
dustries and traffic had been developed; 
changes in rates, routes and movement of 
traffic, both freight and passenger, had 
occurred; new and competitive forms of 
transportation had come into being or ex- 
tended their scope; and new lines of 
railroad had been built, old lines 
abandoned, and facilities improved, ap- 
proximately $4,100,000,000 having been 
added to the net investment in road and 
equipment in the six years 1924-1929, in- 
clusive. Moreover, as to the effect of 
these and other types of changed condi- 
tions there neither was nor upon the 
record have been a prsentation of views 
by the carriers interested. The law, how- 
ever, required the Commission to adopt 
a plan of consolidation; and in doing so 
the Commission, in the light of the cir- 
cumstances, and speaking of applications | 


such as the present stated: 

Section 5(5) provides that after we have 
adopted a plan, as we here do, we may, 
either upon our own motion or upon appli- 
cation, reopen the matter for such changes 
or modifications as in our judgment will pro- 


mote the public interest. Such applica- 
tions will afford opportunity for further 
consideration upon adequate and_ recent 


records of the various parts of the plan. 

In view of their deep interest in the 
subject, set forth above, the applicants, 
upon the promulgation of the Commis- 
sion’s plan, gave careful consideration 
thereto, with reference both to the feasi- 
bility of its consummation and to its ef- 
fect, if consummated, upon the public in- 
terest. Systems Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 6, as set 
forth therein, were built up around the 
systems of the applicants, respectively. 


Most of Commission’s 


Allocations Followed 


With respect to by far the greater part 
of the allocations made to those systems, 
the study made by the applicants has led 
them to agree with the conclusions of the 
Commission, it being contemplated in this 
application that over 95 per cent of the 
mileage allocated in the Commission's plan 
to those systems, respectively, shall re- 
main allocated to the same systems. While 
in respect of the remaining allocations to 
those systems, and also in respect of the 
failure to make certain allocations to them, 
grave difficulties were encountered, it is 
unnecessary here to state these in detail; 
for in their study of system No. 7—Wa- 
bash-Seaboard, the difficulties were found 
and are believed by the applicants to be 
insuperable. 

It has, therefore, seemed to the appli- | 
cants that if progress was to be made in 
furthering the national policy of consoli- 
dation, it would be necessary to reallocate 
the railroad properties included in pro-| 
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from the grouping we suggest will, be 
able to operate efficiently, maintain its 
credit and serve the public better than 
the same amount of mileage operated in 
a less coordinated manner as at present. 

“The genéral understanding as to the 
allocation of large railroads in the East- 


ern district into four systems is as fol- 
lows: 


To the New York Central—the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western R. R., and a direct 
connection with the Virginian Railway at 
Deepwater, including joint rates and routes 
over that Railway; to the Pennsylvania— 
the Wabash, the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, 
and the Norfolk & Western; to the Balti- 
more & Ohio—the Ann Arbor Railroad, the 
Reading and Central R. R. of New Jersey, 
the Western Maryland, the Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh, the Buffalo & Susquehanna, 
the Lehigh & Hudson River and the Chi- 
cago & Alton; and, to the Chesapeake & 
Ohio-Nickel Plate System and the Hocking | 
Valley, will be added, the Erie Railroad, 
the Bessemer & Lake Erie, the Pere Mar- 
quette, the Wheeling & Lake Erie, the Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois and the Lehigh Val- 
ley, with certain rights to the Pennsylvania 
on the Lehigh Valley. The Grand Trunk 
Western Lines are to continue qith the 
Canadian National Railways. 

“The general plan will recommend the 
assignment of the following railroads to | 
the four systems jointly, namely, Lehigh 
& New England, Delaware & Hudson, 
Monongahela, Montour, Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia, and Pittsburgh, Chartiers 
& Youghiogheny. 

“The right to the use by the Pennsylvania 
of trackage on the Nickel Plate between 
Ashtabula and Brocton, and the disposi- 
tion of the Virginian are now in proces 
of determination or adjustment. 

“Conferences in connection with the Four | 
System plan will be continued for the pur- 
pose of dealing with the Short Line rail- | 
roads, 
grants essential to round out the four sys- 
tems. The present open gateways on all 
railroads are to be maintained. 

“It will be our purpose, as soon @® prac- 
ticable, to present this matter to the Com- 
mission in a definite way to the end that 
the Commission may, as indicated in the 
foregoing quotation, reopen the matter for 
such changes or modifications as in its 
judgment will promote the public interest. | 

“Respectfuly submitted, | 

“W. W. Atterbury, president, Pennsylvania | 
R. R. Co. | 

“Pp. E. Crowley, president, New York Cen- 


| facility 


onsolidation of Railways Into Four Systems Propose 





Airports Planned 
By Four Cities 


Aeronautics Branch Notified of 
Commercial and Munici- 
pal Projects 


For the week ended Oct. 1, 1931, the 


| Aeronautics Branch has received informa- 


tion to the effect that the following cities 
propose the establishment of airports: 
Bensenville, Ill. (commercial) ; Wolf Point, 
Mont., Williston, N. Dak., Keyes, Okla. 
(municipal). 

Knoxville, Tenn., should be deleted from 
the list of “proposed airports” carried in 
Aeronautics Bulletin No. 5, the projected 
having been established.—Issued 
by the Department of Commerce. 


said plan, to joint ownership by the Four 
Systems herein proposed; 

17—Other allocations of carriers, princi- 
pally short lines and connecting and ter- 
minal railroads, other arrangements, and 
trackage and other rights, all as partic- 
ularly set forth in detail in the Four-Sys- 
tem Plan. : } P 

Wherever herein or in said Four-System 
Plan a catrier or property is named, un- 
less an exception is particularly named, it 
is intended to include all _ subsidiary 
owned, controlled, leased, or operated lines. 

The effect of making the changes and 
modifications of the Commission’s Plan, 


and various trackage and terminal | 4S above set forth, would be to group the 


railroad properties of Eastern Territory | 
(excluding New England except the Bos- 
ton and Albany Railroad which is leased 
to and a part of the New York Central | 


|and in the Commission’s plan is allocated 
| to System No. 3-New York Central) inio 


four systems, in accordance with the 
Four-System Plan hereby proposed, which 
is, as follows: 

System No. 3—New York Central. 

New York Central-R, R., Fulton Chain Ry., 


tral Lines. Raquette Lake Ry., Chicago River & Indiana 
“Daniel ‘Willard, president, Baltimore & |R. R., Louisville & Jeffersonville Bridge & 
Ohio R. R. Co. |R. R. Co., Muncie Belt Ry.,' Federal Valley Ry. 


“J. J. Bernet, 
Ohio Ry. Co.” 


In the said letter certain matters were 
stated to be in process of adjustment, and 
it was further stated that conferences in| 
connection with the plan therein sub- | 
mitted (in the said letter and herein re-| 
ferred to as the “Four-System Rlan”) | 
would be continued for the purpose of-| 
dealing with the short line railroads and| 
various trackage and terminal grants es-| 
sential to round out the four systems, and | 
that as soon as practicable the matter} 
would be presented to the Commission in| 
a definite way to the end that the Com-j| 
mission might, as indicated in its report) 
adopting the plan, reopen the matter for 
such changes or modifications as would, in 
the Commission’s judgment, promote the 
public interest. 

Certain of the matters referred to as in 
process of determination or adjustment 
have now been determined or adjusted; 
conferences have been held for the pur- 
poses stated in the letter aforesaid; and 
the preparation and formulation of the 
Four-System Plan has now been com- 
pleted, so far as the same lies within the | 
power of the applicants, and is, in the 
judgment of the applicants, ready for sub-| 
mission to the Commission. 

Proposed Changes Are Outlined 
The changes proposed to be made in 


president, Chesapeake & | 


cants allege that both by reason of their | posed System No. 7 among other systems.| the Commission’s complete plan may be 


location and business and by reason of the 
proposed allocations of railroad properties 
to themselves and to others, made by the 
Commission's plan aforesaid, they have, 
individually and collectively, a very great 
and substantial interest in the said plan 
or in any plan that may hereafter be con- 
sidered or adopted by the Commission for 
consolidations in eastern territory; and 
the applicants have accordingly given 
great consideration to the subject of such 
consolidations, potential or proposed, ever 
since the enactment of Transportation 
Act, 1920, in which there was adopted as 
a national policy the consolidations of the 
railway properties of the continental 
United States into a limited number of 
systems. 
II. Status of This Proceeding 

A brief reference to the historical back- 
ground is essential to the proper presenta- 
tion of the matters dealt with in this ap- 
plication 

On May 11, 1920, the Commission, pur- 
suant to the provisions of Transportation 
Act, 1920, above referred to (now included 


in section 5 of the Interstate Commerce | 


Act), entered an order instituting the in- 
vestigation in the present proceeding. On 
Aug. 3, 1921, the Commission published 
and served upon the respondent carriers 


in this proceeding a tentative plan of| 


consolidation. No testimony was taken 
prior to the promulgation of the tentative 
plan, but thereafter, during the years 
1922 and 1923, hearings were conducted 


at which the respondent carriers and 
others gave testimony. 
The hearings concerning the eastern 


group were held in 1923, beginning in 
May and concluding in October. All of 
the statistical 
group, with possibly some incidental ex- 
ceptions, was of a year not later than 
the calendar year 1922. The entire record 
was closed in October, 1923. Such evi- 
dence as was introduced, while presented 
as carefully and thoroughly as was then 
found possible, of necessity was related 
to the tenative plan as the subject then 
under consideration, and hence is with- 
out specific reference either to the Com- 
mission’s plan as finally promulgated or 
to the plan hereby proposed. 

The Commission's plan was promulgated 
Dec. 9, 1929. While it is apparent from 
the accompanying report of the Commis- 
sion that it considered statistical and 


sequent to the closing of the formal rec- 
ord, it is clear that there was not, 
in the nature of the case 
before the Commission a 
adequate showing of the conditions ex- 
isting as of the date of the plan. 
Meanwhile, since the closing of 
formal record, there had occurred 


fecting railroad properties. 
of interests or control, complete or partial 











Navy to Make Study : 


Of Merchant Marine 


Officer Detailed for 
Duty Between Services 


To further cooperation between 


has designated Capt. John Downes, U. S 


N., as liaison officer between the two serv- | 4greement covering the allocation of the 


evidence concerning that | 


and | 
could not be, | 
complete or| Such changes or modifications as in our 


the 
many 
and important changes of conditions af- 
Acquisitions 


Liaison 


the 
United States Navy and the American 
Merchant Marine, the Navy Department 


Such reallocation is the more desirable in 
that it is believed that it is essential both | 
}in the public interest and in the interest | 
| of the applicants. | 
| IV. Changes proposed in the Commis-| 
| sion’s plan. | 
| Accordingly, following the publication 
of the Commission's Plan, and with the} 
purpose of preserving and protecting their 
own interests in a manner which would, | 
at the same time, promote the public in- 
terest and the national policy more ef-| 
fectively than the Commission’s Plan, the} 
applicants have held many conferences | 
with one another, 


poses aforesaid. 


agreement to be able to afford the Com- 
mission the assurance, necessary to the 
accomplishment of any plan of voluntary 
consolidation, that adequate financial re- 
sources would be marshalled in support 
of the plan. 

On Jan. 2, 1931, having reached an 
agreement as to certain modifications 
(which included the principal modifica- 
tions) proposed to be made of the Com- 
mission’s Plan, the applicants forwarded 
a letter dated Jan. 2, 1931, to the Com- 
mission advising it of said modifications, 
and reading as follows: : 

“Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Washington, D. C.: 

“Gentlemen: In its opinion, in the Mat- 
ter of Consolidation of Railway Properties 
of the United States into a limited num- 
ber of systems, Dec. 9, 1929, I. C. C. 159- 
522, the Commission said: 

“In a matter of this magnitude in 
scope and complexity in detail, even after 


freest interchange of views by 
charged with the duty of preparing this 


plan, there must remain many differences | 


of opinion as to the several component 


parts, both large and small, comprised in| 


the final result. Such is here the case. 
While a clear majority of us, although not 
always the same majority, have agreed 
as to each part of the plan proposed, not 
all of us have agreed as to all its parts, 
but all concur in the result. Some of us 
deem it helpful now to express individual 
views as to parts of the plan. Others feel 
that their individual expressions may use- 
fully be deferred until the time for action 
looking toward the ultimate effectuation 


é | of actual consolidations as provided by the | 
other information relating to periods sub-| Act. 


Section 5 (5) provides that after 
we have adopted our plan, as we here do 
we may, either upon our own motion or 
upon application, reopen the matter for 


judgment will promote the public inter- 
est. 


quate and recen trecords of the various 


parts of the plan.’ 


“Following the publication of this opin- 
»;ion the representatives of the Pennsyl- 


-|vania, Baltimore & Ohio, Chesapeake & 


Ohio-Nickel Plate, and the New 
Central Systems have had a number of 
conferences on this subject. 
gestion of the Commission contained in 
the above quotation—that changes and 
modifications might be approved by the 
Commissison as promoting the public in- 
‘erest—has led to an attempt to provide 
within the limits of a Four-Party plan the 


allocation of nearly all the properties in| 
accordance with what we conceive to be| 


the principles followed by the Commis- 
sion in its Five-Party plan. 
| “As a@ result of these negotiations an 


seeking to reach an} 
agreement that would effectuate the pur-| 
It was a further purpose | 


of the applicants in seeking to reach an} 


the most careful study and the fullest and! 
those | 


: Such applications will afford oppor-| 
tunity for further consideration upon ade-| 


York | 


The sug-| 


stated as follows: 

1—The Delaware and Hudson* from Sys- 
tem No. 1-Boston and Maine to joint owner- 
ship by the Four Systems herein proposed; 

2—The New York, Ontario and Western 
Railway from System No. 2-New Haven to 
System No. 3-New York Central; 

3—The Lehigh & Hudson River Railway 
from System No. 2-New Haven to System 
No. 5-Baltimore & Ohio; 

4—The Lehigh & New England Rallroad 


from System _ 2-New Haven to joint 
ownership by the Four Systems herein pro- 
posed; 


5—The Virginian Railway from System No. 
3-New York Central to joint ownership by 
Systems No. 4-Pennsylvania and No. 6- 
Chesapeake & Ohio-Nickel Plate; 
6—Detroit, Toledo and Ironton Railroad 
from joint ownership by Systems No. 5- 
Baltimore & Ohio and No. 7-Wabash-Sea- 
board to System No. 4-Pennsylvania; 
| 7—The Delaware, Lackawanna and West- 
ern Railroad from System No. 6-Chesapeake 
& Ohio-Nickel Plate to System No, 3-New 
York Central; 
8—Wabash Railway, Toledo, Peoria & West- 
ern Railroad and Norfolk and Western Rail- 
| way from System No. 7-Wabash-Seaboard 
| to System No. 4-Pennsylvania; 
| 9—Lehigh Valley Railroad, Wheeling and 
Lake Erie Railway and Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway of Indiana from System No. 7-Wa- 
bash-Seaboard to System No. 6-Chesapeake 
& Ohio-Nickel Plate; 
10—The Pittsburgh & West Virginia Rail- 
Way, except that portion west of Gould’s 
Tunnel,7 and The Akron, Canton & Youngs- 
town Railway from System No. 7-Wabash- 
Seaboard to joint ownership by the Four 
Systems herein proposed, and that portion 
| of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia west of 
| Gould's Tunnel from System No. 7-Wabash- 
Seaboard to System No. 6-Chesapeake & 
Ohio-Nickel Plate; 
| 11—Western Maryland Railway and Ann 
| Arbor Railroad from System No. 7-Wabash- 
Seaboard to System No. 5-Baltimore & Ohio; 
| 12—Chicago and Eastern Illinois Railway 
from System No. 11-Chicago and North 
Western to System No. 6-Chesapeake & Ohio- 
Nickel Plate; 
13—Chicago, Indianapolis and Louisville 
Railway from joint ownership by Systems 
No. 5-Baltimore & Ohio, No. 8-Atlantic Coast 
Line and No. 9-Southern to System No. 5- 
Baltimore & Ohio; 
14—The Monongahela Railway from joint 
ownership by Systems No. 3-New York Cen- 
tral, No. 4-Pennsylvania, and No. 5-Balti- 
more & Ohio, to joint ownership by the 
Four Systems herein proposed; 
15—Pittsburgh, Chartiers & Youghiogheny 
Railway from joint ownership by Systems 
No. 3-New York Central, and No. 4-Penn- 
sylvania, to joint ownership by the Four 
Systems herein proposed; 
16—Montour Railroad, 


not allocated in 


Railway Finance Rulings 
Announced by the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
|/on Oct 3 made public decisions in finance 
cases, which are summarized as follows: 


F. D. No. 8842.—Certificate issued author- 
zing the Texas & New Orleans Railroad 
Company and Morgan's Louisiana & Texas 
| Railroad & Steamship Company to abandon 

the use of certain railroad facilities and op- 

eration under trackage rights over certain 
trackage connecting such facilities owned 
| by the New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Rail- 
way Company and the Yazoo & Mississippi 

Valley Railroad Company in West Baton 
| Rouge and East Baton Rouge Parishes, La. 
F. D. No. 8932.—Certificate issued author- 
| izing the Central Pacific Railway Company 

to abandon, and the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, lessee, to abandon operation of, a 
| sronch line of railroad in Mineral County, 

ev. 








DIVIDEND NOTICE 


COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC 


CORPORATION 
October 1, 1931 


ices. |principal carriers in the Eastern group ne Board of Directors has declared this 
This office in the Navy Department has | ‘excluding New England) has _ been day the following quarterly dividends: 

been established for the purpose of study- |reached. This agreement is interdepend- Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock 

ing the operation and management of the ent an dcould not have been reached Ne. 20 a. so ce share 

merchant marine so that the Nav vy may upon any different basis of allocation | ota siae aaa Steck 

be well informed of the needs of the| Probably no single one of the groups 3% Series 

merchant ships and of their personne] herein proposed is exactly what those | _ No, 10, $1.25 per share 

ahd that American Merchant Marine | interested in such group would wish it Common Steck (no par yslue) 


builders, managers, operators and seago- 

ing personnel may, in their turn, coop- 

erate with the Navy in its task of pro- 

giidamaaaa by the Department of the 
avy. 


jto be. In order to reach 


make concessions. 





a common 
understanding it has repeatedly been nec- 
essary for all of the interests involved to 
It is believed, how- 
ever, that each of the systems resulting 





No, 20, 3744¢ per share 
yable on November 15, 1931, to share- 
olders of record at close of business Octe- 
ber 20, 1931. 
Evwarp Rerwouns, Ju., 
Rvecutive Vice-President & Secretary 









Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R., Lake Erie & 
Eastern R. R 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R., 
Hariem Transfer Co. . 

New York, Ontario & Western Ry. 

Ulster & Delaware R. R. 

Trackage to New York Central System: 

Baltimore & Ohio System: Reading Co., 
Newberry Jct., Pa., to Rupert, Pa.; Lehigh 
& Hudson River Ry., Andover Junction, N. J., 
to Maybrook, N. Y. 

Chesapeake & Ohio-Nickel Plate System: 
Pere Marquette Ry., Grand Rapids, Mich., to 
Muskegon, Mich.; Lehigh Valley R. R., Avoca, 
Pa., to Waverly, N. Y.; Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia Ry., Hopedale Jct., Ohio, to a point 
at or near Gould's Tunnel; Wheeling & Lake 
Erie Ry., Kent, Ohio, to Mogadore, Ohio; 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Ry., Dillonvile, Ohio, to 
& point near Unionvale, Obrio; Adena to Neff, 
Ohio. 

System No. 4—Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania R. R., Long Island R. R., Bal- 
timore & Eastern R. R., Pennsylvania & At- 
lantic R. R., Philadelphia & Beach Haven 


R. R., Rosslyn Connecting R. R., Waynesburg | 


& Washington R. R., Western Allegheny R. R., 
Philadelphia & Camden Ferry Co. 

Toledo, Peoria & Western R. R. 

Norfolk & Western Ry. 

Wabash Ry., New Jersey, Indiana & Illinols 
R. R., Detroit & Western Ry. 

Detroit, Toledo & Ironton R. R. 

Trackage to Pennsylvania System: 

New York Central System: Newark, N. Y., 
to Genesee Jct., N. Y., or over Lehigh Valley; 
Cleveland, Ohio, to connection with Lcerain, 
Ashland & Southern R. R. at Lorain, Ohio; 
| Welington, Ohio, to Crestline, Ohio. 
| Baltimore & Ohio System: Girard, Ohio, to 
Haselton, Ohio; Warwick, Ohio, to Green- 
wich, Ohio. 

Chesapeake & Ohio-Nickel Plate System: 
Lehigh Valley Railroad, National Docks Ry., 
Waldo Ave. (Jersey City) to connection with 
Edgewater Branch near the Morris Canal: 


Docks Ry, to connection with proposed tracks 
on Jersey City waterfront. 
Lehigh Valley R. R., Phelps Jct. to Wads- 


R. R. 
Pere Marquette 
Hanna, Ind 
System No. 5—Baltimore & Ohio. 
; Baltimore & Ohio R. R.. Baltimore & Ohio 
Chicago Terminal R. R., Dayton & Union R. 
R., Staten Island Rapid Transit Ry. 
gening Co., Atlantic City R. R., Peoples 
y 


Ry., LaCrosse, Ind., to 


Central R. R. of New Jersey. 
Lehigh & Hudson River Ry. 
| Western Maryland Ry. 
| Ann Arbor Railroad, Manistique & Lake 
| Superior R. R. 
| Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Ry. 
Buffalo & Susquehanna R. R. 
| Chicago & Alton R. R. 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Ry. 
Trackage to Baltimore & Ohio System: 
| New York Central System: New York Cen- 
| tral R. R., Monroeville, Ohio, to Toledo, Ohio, 
| 





or over Wheeling & Lake Erie Ry. as shown | 





*For the sake of brevity, abbreviated names 


the words ‘‘the,”..“railroad,”’ “railway,” ‘“com- 
pany,” etc., being frequently omitted. If 
| ing sho an exhibit will be filed at the hear- 





ing showing the full corporate names of the 
carriers involved. 


‘About three ‘miles west of the Ohio River. 


| Rupert, Pa., to Plymouth Junction, Pa. 


| Ohio, to Detroit, Mich.; Wheeling & Lake Erie 
| Ry., 


Edgewater Branch, connection with National | 


worth Jct., N. Y., or over New York Central | 


are used for the carriers hereinafter named, | 


casinos a” 


below; Charleston, W. Va., to Kanauga, Ohio; 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R., 


Pennsylvania System: 
Sinnemshorling, Pa. (or Driftwood) to Will- 
jiamsport, Pa.; West Brownsville Jct., Pa.. to 
a conection with the West Side Belt R. R. at 
or near Clairton, Pa. 

Chesapeake & Ohio-Nickel 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., Kanauga, 
Dundas, Ohio; Pere Marquette Ry., 


Pennsylvania R. R., 


Plate System: 
Ohio, to 
Toledo, 


traffic and trackage rights from Terminal 
Junction to Yorkville, Ohio; Zanesville to | 
Canton (or Cuyahoga Falls), Ohio; Creston 
to Toledo, Ohio. or over New York Central 
R. R. as shown above. 


Wheeling & Lake Erie Ry. and Wheeling 
& Lake Erie Belt, connection between Bal- 
timore & Ohio R. R. and Wheeling & Lake 
Erie Belt and between Baltimore & Ohio R. 
R. and Michigan Central, Pere Marquette, 
Ann Arbor and Detroit & Toledo Shore Line, | 
via the Wheeling & Lake Erie Belt at To- | 
ledo, Ohio. 


Wheeling & Lake Erie Ry. and Wheeling 
& Lake Erie Belt at Cleveland, Ohio, con- | 
nection to reach the tracks of Cleveland Union 
Terminals Co, at Cleveland, Ohio. 


System No. 6—Chesapeake & Ohio-Nickel 





Plate. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., Covington & Cin- 
cinnati Elevated R. R. & Transfer & Bridge 
Co 


Pere Marquette Ry., Flint Belt R. R 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. 

Erie R. R., Chicago & Erie R. R., New York, 
Susquehanna & Western R. R., Wilkes-Barre 
& Eastern R. R.. New Jersey & New York 
R. R., Bath & Hammondsport R. R. 

Lehigh Valley R. R. 

Bessemer & Lake Erie R. R. 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Heights Terminal Transfer R. R. 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Ry., Lorain & West 

Virginia Ry. 

Pittsburgh & West Virginia Ry. (west of a 
point at or near Gould’s Tunnel). 

Pittsburgh & Shawmut R. R. 

Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern R. R. | 

Detroit & Mackinac Ry. | 

Manistee & Northeastern Ry. | 

New construction: 

Portland, N. Y., to Portage. N. Y 

Trackage to Chesapeake & Ohio-Nickel Plate 
System: 

New York Central System: 
awanna & Western R. R., from the Lehigh 
Valley connection at Pittston, Pa., or there- 
abouts, via Kingsland to Hoboken, N. J. (in- 
cluding the right of joint use of passenger 
facilities at Hoboken and the right to make 
connection with the Erie R. R. at or near 
Croxton Yard for freight service), and from | 
Kingsland, via Kingsland Cut Off. to a point | 
of connection with the Pennsylvania R. R. | 
pasenger line at or near Kearney Junction 
(including the right to make connection with 
the Greenwood Lake Division of the Erie R. 
R. at or near Arlington). For system and | 
joint system use, bridge rights, passenger and | 
freight. 

Michigan Central R. R., St. Thomas, Ont., 
to Courtright, Ont. (or Lease); St. Clair 
Springs, Mich., to Richmond, Mich. (or Lease), 

Kanawha & Michigan Ry., Armitage to Hob- 
son, Ohio. 

Pennsylvania System: 

Pennsylvania R. R., Indianapolis, Ind., to 
| Louisville, Ky.: from a point of connection 
| 
| 


Ry., Chicago 


Delaware, Lack- 


with the Lehigh Valley at or near Newark to 
}and from Pennsylvania R. R. passenger sta- 
| tion on Manhattan Island; West Brownsville 
Jct., Pa.. to a connection with the West Side 
Belt R. R. at or near Clairton, Pa. , 

Baltimore & Ohio System: 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R., Dayton, Ohio, to 
Cincinnati. 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Ry. (in- 
cluding Allegheny & Western Ry.), Butler, 
Pa., through Punxsutawney and DuBois, to 
Clearfield, Pa 

Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Ry., LeRoy 
to Rochester, N. Y., including joint use of | 
| Rochester terminals and Rochester Belt Line 
| and branch of the Belt to Charlotte Docks. 

Baltimore & Ohio R. R., Butler, Pa., to 
Newcastle, Pa. 
| Lehigh & Hudson River Ry., all 
part thereof. 
noint—New over Central, Pennsylvania, | 
altimore o and Chesapeak ‘ io- 
Nickel Plate: ” ten eae 

Delaware & Hurson R. R., Cooperstown & 
Charlotte Valley R. R., Greenwich & Johnson- 
ville Ry., Schoharie Valley Ry., Napierville 
Junction Ry. 

Lehigh & New England R. R. | 

Montour R. R. | 

Pittsburgh, Chartiers & Youghiogheny Ry., | 
trackage over the P. R. R. Woodville Jct. | 
Ja., to Van Emman, Pa., to reach new con- 
struction of P. C. & Y. R. R. and Mononga- 
hela Railway, Van Emman to Clarksville, Pa. 

Monongahela Ry. 

Pittsburgh & West Virginia Ry. (east of a 
point at or near Gould's Tunnel). 

Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry. 

Akron & Barberton Belt R. R., and Akron, 
Ganton & Youngstown Ry: 

Joint—New York Central and Pennsylvania: 

Central Indiana Ry. 

Cherry Tree & Dixonville R. R. 

Cambria & Indiana R. R. 

Lake Erie & Pittsburgh Ry. 

Joint—New York Central (60%), Chicago & 
North Western (20%) and Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific (20%). 

Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad. 


or any | 


Island & Pacific: 
Kankakee & Seneca R. R. 
Joint—Pennsylvania and 
Ohio-Nickel Plate: 
Virginian Ry. 
Joint—Baltimore & Ohio 
& Ohio-Nickel Plate: 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line Railroad, one- 
half interest now owned. by Grand Trunk 
to Baltimore & Ohio System and one-half 
interest now owned by Nickel Plate to Chesa- 
peake & Ohio-Nickel Plate System. 
| All established and now 


Chesapeake & 


and Chesapeake 


existing 


prising the four systems are to be main- 
tained. The New York Central System 
| Shall have joint rates with the Virginian 
|Railway via Deepwater on westbound 
| traffic; also, subject to the limitations 





Joint—New York Central and Chicago, Rock | 


through routes between the carriers com- | 


SHIPPING . . 


d by East 





. AVIATION 





ern Lines 





Balancing of the Earning Power 


Of Railroads Involved Is Claimed 


Competing Service Given to All Cities and 
Equal Access to Coal Fields Provided, Ac- 
cording to Petition Just Filed 





of the law, on eastbound originating west | 
of Swiss, W. Va. | 

The term “trackage,” unless otherwise | 
specified, means bridge trackage only. 
Each of the systems shall have the right 
to full trackage on reasonable terms over 
all or any part of any of the joint railroads 
in which an ownership interest has been 
allocated to such system. 

The remaining railroads in eastern ter- 
ritory ‘excluding New England) other 
than those named in the foregoing four 
system plan (‘except certain so-called | 
“Terminal Properties” not allocated by | 
the Commission) have been allocated in 
the Commission's consolidation plan of 
Dec. 9, 1929, to Systems No. 3, No. 4, No. 
5, No. 6 and No. 7. These railroads, con- 
sisting mainly of independent short lines 
and including a few jointly controlled 
connecting and terminal roads, may be 
tentatively assigned to the four systems) 
now proposed by adaptation and modifi- 
cation of the Commission’s five system al- 
location to conform to the proposed as- 
signment of the principal railroads with 
which these short lines connect. In most 
cases the assignment herein made follows 
that indictaed by the Commission’s plan. 
In some few instances for reasons which 
appear to be sound the Commission's al- 
locations Have been appropriately modi- 
fied and certain plant facility and in- 
dustrial common carrier railroads as listed 
below have not been allocated to systems. 

The following allocation of such rail- 
roads other than those named in the 
foregoing four system plan, determined 
as “above stated, is necessarily tentative 
and subject to change by the Commis- 
sion, upon its own motion or upon ap-! 
plication of the carriers involved, as may 
be found appropriate in the public in- 
terest. 

System No. 3—New York Central. 

Chicago, Attica & Southern R. R. 

Boyne City, Gaylord & Alpena R. R. 

Lakeside & Marblehead R. R. 

Lowville & Beaver River R. R. 

Marcelius & Otisco Co. 

Norwood & St. Law¥fence R. R. 

Campbell’s Creek R. R. 

Delaware Valley R. R. 

Unadilla Valley R. R. 

System No. 4—Pennsylvania. 

Arcade & Attica R. R 

Bellefonte Central R. R. 

Coudersport & Port Allegany R. R. 


East Broad Top R. R. & Coal Co, 

Hickory Valley R. R. 

Huntingdon & Broad Top Mountain R. R. & | 
Coal Co. 

Kane & Elk R. R. 

Kishacoquillas Valley R. R. 

Ligonier Valley R. R. 

Maryland, & Delaware Coast Ry. 

Pittsburgh & Susquehanna R. R. 

Sheffield & Tionesta Ry. 

Stewartstown R. R. ‘ 

Strasburg R. R. 

Susquehanna River & Western R. R. 

Tuckerton R. R. 

Tuscarora Valley R. R. 

Washington, Brandywine 
out R. R 

Winfield R. R. 

Dents Run R. R. 

Chesapeake Beach Ry, 

Scootac Ry. | 

Chesapeake Western Ry. } 

Franklin & Pittsylvania Ry. | 

Interstate R. R 

Marion & Rye Valley R. R. | 

Virginia Southern R. R. | 

St. Louis & Hannibal R. R. | 


& Point Look- 


Lake Erie & Fort Wayne R. R. 

System No. 5—Baltimore & Ohio: 

Castleman River R. R. 

Kansas & Sidell R. R 

Maryland & Pennsylvania R. R. 

Mount Hope Mineral R. R. 

Mount Jewett, Kinzua & Riterville R. R 

Quakertown & Bethlehem R. R. 

Rahway Valley Co. 

Stone Harbor R. R. 

Ursina & North Fork Railway. 

Valley R. R 

West Virginia Northern R. R. 

Wharton & Northern R. R 

Wildwood & Delaware Bay Short Line R. R. 

Yale Short Line R. R. 

Preston R. R. 

Buffalo Creek & Gauley R. R | 

Rowlesburg & Southern R. R | 

Strouds Creck & Muddlety R, R. | 

West Virginia Midland Ry. | 

Winchester & Wardensville R. R. 

Brownstone & Middletown R. R. | 

Tionesta Valley Ry. 

East Berlin R. R. | 

Emmitsburg R. R. | 

Valley River R. R. | 
| aptaeeems No. 6—Chesapeake & Ohio-Nickel 

ate: 

Chicago & Illinois Midland Ry. 

Jacksonville & Havana R. R. 

Chicago, Springfield & St. Louis Ry. 

Arcadia & Betsey River Ry. 

Detroit, Cariro and Sandusky-Ry. 





Associated Gas and Electric Company 


and Subsidiaries 


(Consolidated) 


A decade of high stability and of ample earnings 
to pay interest on Associated Bonds 








Interest* ands Times Earned 


Provision for Balance After 





Gross Net Underlying Before After Retirement of Fixed Capital¢ Interest*and 

Year Earnings Earnings§ Pfd. Dividends Depreciation Depreciation Amount *, of Gross Depreciatioft 
19 vow $ 1,560,005 $ 471,443 $ 196,910 2.39 2.10 $ 56,374 3.6 $ 218,159 
1922 2,856,419 962,079 459,838 2.09 1.82 125,046 4.3 377,195 
BOBS vsanincs 3,477,067 1,322,327 556,823 2.37 2.05 179,822 5.1 585,682 
1924 scene 5,658,573 2,161,366 1,048,523 2.06 1.78 289,414 5.1 823,429 
9925........ 19,451,147 7,878,303 3,876,144 2.03 1.76 1,036,112 5.3 2,966,047 
1926............ 29,283,288 13,761,310 7,467,324 1.84 1.62 1,627,193 5.5 4,666,793 
1927 35,296,741 17,032,086 8,540,616 1.99 1.79 1,698,731 48 6,792,739 
1928.......... 36,291,869 18,001,592 8,493,933 2.12 1.90 1,830,454 5.0 7,677,205 
1929........... 79,540,914 43,240,956 21,125,996 2.05 1.89 3,371,077 4.2 18,743,883 
1930 93,623,052 48,298,913 22,500,777 2.15 1.93 4,849,193 5.2 20,948,943 
Total.. $307,039,075 $153,130,375 $74,266,884 2.06 1.85 $15,063,416 4.9 $63,800,075 
1931t 91,654,256 46,156,420 22,279,314 2.07 1.80 6,035,000 6.5 17,842,106 


Added properties are included only since dates of acquisition. 


§ After Small interests in common stocks held by minorities. +12 months ended August 31, 1931. 


® Includes interest on all debt (except interest on debenture obligations convertible into stocks at Company's option), and divi- 
dends on preferred stocks of subsidiaries held by the public, less credit for interest during construction. 


$¢ Renewals and Replacements—Depreciation. During the ten-year period $18,571,749 was expended for ordinary maintenance. ~ 


Total Consolidated Net Earnings for the above ten-year period averaged, 


before depreciation, 2.06 times, and after depreciation, 1.85 times the above 
actual interest and dividend charges for that period, on the “‘overall’’ basis. 


For the twelve months ended August 31, 1931, actual charges were 


earned 2.07 times before depreciation and 1.80 times after depreciation. 


Similarly, taking income on securities owned and charges on securities out- 
standing, as they existed on August 31, 1931, net earnings for the twelve months 


ended August 


31, 


1931, 


before depreciation and Federal 


Income Taxes, 


were over 2.08 times and after depreciation, 1.81 times such annual charges. 


Over 90% of the gross operating revenues is derived from best classes of business :— 


Electric and Gas operations. 


" 61 Broadway —) New York 





East Jordan & Southern R. R. 

Middletown & Unionville R. R. 

New York & Pennsylvania Ry. 

Port Huron & Detroit R. R. 

Prattsburgh Ry. 

Unity Rys. 

Kanawha Central Ry. 

Winifrede R. R. 

Kanawha, Glen Jean & Eastern R. R. 

Ludington & Northern Ry. 

Euclid R. R 

East Kentucky_Southern Ry. 

Morehead & N@&th Fork R. R. 

Nelson & Albemarle Ry. 

Virginia Central Ry. 

Buffalo Creek R. R. 

Susquehanna & New York R. R. 

Williamsport & North Branch Ry. 

Joint New York Central, Pennsylvania, Bal- 
timore & Ohio and Chesapeake & Ohio-Nick@ 
Plate: 

Middleburgh & Schoharie R. R. 

Genesee & Wyoming R. R. 

Alton & Eastern R. R. 

Northampton & Bath R. R e 

Joint New York Central and Pennsylvania: 

Beaver Valley R. R. 

Lake Erie, Franklin & Clarion R. R. 

Pittsburgh, Lisbon & Western R. R. 

Joint New York Central and Chesapeake & 
Ohio-Nickel Plate: 

Owasco River Ry. 

West Pittston—Exeter R. R 

Dansvilie & Mount Morris 

Morristown & Erie R. R 

Joint New York Central 
Nation: 

Massena Terminal. 

Joint Four System Group and the Boston 
& Maine: 

Troy Union R. R. 

Joint Pennsylvania and Baltimore & Ohio: 

New York & Long Branch R. R. 

Raritan River R. R. 

Cumberland & Pennsylvania R. R. 

dphnstown & Stony Creek R. R. 

Joint Pennsylvania and Delaware & Hud- 
son R. R.: 

Wilkes-Barre Connecting R. R. 

Joint Pennsylvania and New York, New 
Haven & Hartford: 

New York Connecting R. R. 

Joint Pennsylvania and Atlantic Coast Line 
R. R.: 

Winston-Salem Southbound Ry. 

Joint Baltimore & Ohio and Chesapeake & 
Ohio-Nickel Plate: 

Ironton R. R. 

Plant Facility and Industrial Common Care 
rier Railroads Not Allocated to Systems: 

Aliquippa & Southern R. R. 

Benwood & Wheeling Connecting Ry. 

Chestnut Ridge Ry. 

Conemaugh & Black Lick R. R. 

Cornwall R. R. e 

Dexter & Northern R. R. 

Donora Southern R. R. 

Etna & Montrose R. R. é 

Fairport, Painesville & Eastern R. R. 

Glenfield & Western R. R. 

Grasse River R. R. 

Indiana Northern Ry. 

Kelly’s Creek & Northwestern R. R. 

Kelly’s Creek R. R. 

Lake Champlain & Moriah R. R. 

Lake Terminal R. R 

Lorain & Southern R. R. 

McKeesport Connecting R. R. 

Muncie & Western R. R. 

New Haven & Dunbar R. R. 

Patapsco & Back Rivers R. R. 

Philadelphia, Bethlehem & New England 
R. R. 

Skaneateles R. R. 

South Buffalo Ry. 

Steelton & Highspire R. R. 

Upper Merion & Plymouth R. R. 7 

(The concluding sections of the appli- 
cation submitted to the Commission will 


be printed in the issue of Oct. 6.) 


R. R. 


and Canadian 


Applications Received 
By Radio» Commission 


Applications for permits covering wire- 
less facilities have just been announced by 
the Federal Radio Commission as fol- 
lows: 

Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Chicago, IIl., 
construction permit for 3,160, 3,166, 3,172, 
3,178, 5,570, 5,660 kc., 400 w. Aero. service. 

Atlantic Broadcasting Corp., Portable, 
New York, N. Y., renewal of special experi- 
mental license. (Temporary pickup service.) 














W1XJ. Harvard University, Cambridge. 
Mass., renewal of experimental license. 
WKW. R. C. A. Communications, Inc., 
Rocky Point, N. Y., modification of license 
for decrease in power to 40 kw. and change 
in point of communication to Paris. Point- 
to-point. WDA, modification of license 
for decrease in power to 40 kw. and change 
in normal transmitter to No. 41. Point-to- 
point. 
— 
FINANCIAL NOTICE 
NOTICE OF SALE 
, $12,000,000 
STATE OF LOUISIANA 
HIGHWAY BONDS 
Sealed proposals for $12,000,000 Highway 
Bonds of the State of Louisiana will be re- 
ceived by the Louisiana Highway Commission 
at‘its office in the Louisiana National Bank 
Building, in the City of Baton Rouge, Loui- 
siana, at 11 o'clock A. M., Central Standard 
Time, Monday, November 2, 1931. Said bonds 
will be dated October 1, 1931, of the denom- 
ination of $1000 each, and will bear interest 
payable semi-annually April 1 and October 
1, and said bonds will mature in numerical 
order as follows: 
Year Bond Numbers Amount 
1935 1- 165 $165,000 
1936... ° 166- 375 210,000 
1937..... 376- 600 225,000 
| 1938 601- 835 235,000 
1939 836- 1115 280,000 
1 1940..... 1116- 1410 295,000 
1941.. 1411- 1705 295,000 
| 1942.. 1706- 2050 345,000 
1943... 2051- 2420 370,000 
| 1944.. 2421- 2805 385,009 
1945.. 2806- 3235 430,000 
| 1946. 3236- 3685 450,000 
| 1947 3686- 4190 505,00 
} 1948... 4191- 4705 515,00( 
| 1949... 4706- 5255 550.000 
} 1950... 5256- 5910 655,000 
} 1951... 5911- 6685 775,000 
} 1952... 6686- 7500 815,000 
1953... 7501- 8385 885,000 
1954... 8386- 9305 920.000 
1955... eee 9306-10240 935,000 
WAGRE., cisseecesescses. SONeLnEEED 1,760,000 
aihecnaiiodial 
Total cocccccccccccseccsscccsevesee $12,000,000 
Bidders are requested to name the rate or 
rat of interest which said bonds will bear in 
| multiples gf one-quarter of one per cent, not 
| exceeding five per centum per annum. No bid 





for less than the entire issue will be considered. 
| The bonds will be awarded to the bidder offer- 
ing to pay par and accrued interest therefor for 
bonds bearing the lowest rate of interest, and 
if two or more bidders specify the same rate 
of interest, then to such of-said bidders as 
offers in addition the highest premium 
Both principal and interest of said bonds 
| will be parete in gold coin of the United 
| States at the ce of the State's fiscal agency 
| in the City of New York, N. Y.. or at the 
| office of the State Treasurer in the City of 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, at the option of the 
holder. The bonds will be im coupon form 
with privilege of registration as to principal 
|only, or as to both principal and interest. 
| They will constitute general obligations of 
the State of Louisiana. The State will fur- 
nish the opinion of Messrs. Thomson, Wood 
& Hoffman, Attorneys of New York City, 
approving the validity of the bonds. 

Each bid must be enclosed in a plain 
sealed envelope marked “Proposal for High- 
way Bonds,” and mustgbe accompanied by 
a certified check or c&shier's check drawn 
upon a responsible bank or trust company 
in an amount equal to one per cent of the 
par value of said bonds, to secure the faith- 
ful performance of the terms of the bid. All 
bidders must agree to accept delivery of the 
bonds in Baton Rouge and to pay the pur- 
chase price thereof on or before December 1, 
1931. Upon tender of the bonds by the State 
of Louisiana 

No bid of less than par and accrued interest 
will be considered. The bonds will be fur- 
nished by the State The right is reserved 
to reject any and all bids. 


For further particulars address the under® 
signed 

Dated at New Orleans, Louisiana, September 
19, 1931. 


O. KE. ALLEN, 
Chairman of the Louisiana Highway Com- 
mission, 
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Rise in Spite of 
Heavier Exports 


Still Larger Shipments May 
Be Made Without Affect- 
ing Money Market, Says 
Reserve Bank 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 3—The gold po- 
sition of this country is so strong that 
large exports of the metal can take place | 
without any important effect upon the} 
money market or on the country’s general 
monetary position, it is declared in the 
current monthly review of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New werk, just released 
for publication. 

Similarly, a transfer of the ownership 
of some of our gold through the process 
known as earmarking, or setting it aside 
as the property of others, would not be 
disturbing to this market, according to 
the review. 

In fact, the bank report shows that a 
substantial step has already been taken 
toward some redistribution of a part of 
t's country’s excessive gold reserve. 

Our Gold Stock Rises 

As a result of the action of the British 

Government in suspending the require- 


@nent that the Bank of England sell gold 


at a fixed price, some $270,000,000 of gold 
in New York was earmarked as the prop- 
erty of foreign central banks, while an 
additional amount was purchased for ex- 
port. 

Nevertheless, the review reveals, this 
country’s monetary gold stock at the end 
oi September was about $150,000,000 
larger than at the beginning of 1931, and 
considerably larger than at any time in 
the preceding three years. 

The section of the review dealing with 
the money market in September follows in 
full text: 

The announcement was made by the 
British Government on Sept. 20 of the 
suspension for the time being of the op- 
eration of the subsection of the Gold 
Stardard Act of 1925 which required the 
Bank of England to sell gold at a fixed 
price. 

This action on the part of Great Britain 
was the dominating influence upon the 
New York money market in September. 
In the days before the action was ac- 
tually taken, apprehension with regard to 
Great Britain's position was a disturbing 
factor, but the suspension of gold pay- 
‘ments came suddenly and subsequent 
events indicated that the market generally 
was surprised by the move. The efiects 
the British action were accentuated 
the suspension of gold redemption in 
@ number of other countries. 

% Sterling Drops 

Sterling exchange dropped immediately 
to between $4.10 and $430 and _ subse- 
quently declined to between $3.75 and 
$3.95, and a number of other foreign ex- 


changes that had been weak in recent 
monthe declined relatively furthe: 
In fact, for a few days the foreign ex- 


change market was disorganized and reg- 
ular quotations in many were un- 
obtainable. The prices of foreign securi- 
ties in this market were severely affected 
many issues declining a number of points 


cases 





to fractions of the prices at which they 
had originally been sold. Domestic se- 
curity prices after some early strength 


later showed irregular declines of substan- 
tial proportions. 

The deve'opment affecting the New 
York money market most directly was the 
earmarking of approximately $270,000.000 
of gold for the account of foreign central 
banks which in most cases were seeking to 
show an increase in metallic gold reserve 
in their published statements. 

In addition, some gold was purchased 
here for export to France, reflecting a rate 
of exchange which made gold movement 
profitable. There were exports also to 
Holland and Switzerland 

The funds used by foreign central banks 
to pay for gold earmarked were provided 
in three principal ways. In the first place 
banks held on Sept. 21 
@eout $185,000,000 of deposits at the re- 
serve banks, and a considerable part of 
these were turned into gold. 

Effect of Sales of Bills 

In addition foreign central banks sold 
to the reserve banks a considerable vol- 
ume of bills held in safekeeping for them 
by the reserve banks. Neither of these 
two operations took funds out of the 
money market. But in addition to these 
operations foreign central banks called 
upon correspondent banks in New York 
City with which they had deposits or 
funds employed to make payments to the 
reserve banks for the purchase of gold. 

This withdrawal of funds from the mar- 
ket was offset by large sales of bills by 
member banks and dealers to the reserve. 
bank. Thus there was no net loss of 


funds to the money market as a conse- | 


quence of either gold exports or earmark- 
ing. and the New York City banks found 
themselves at the end of the month not 
only practically without any indebtedness 
at the reserve bank but with surplus re- 
serves approximately as large as they had 
held before these movements began 
Large offerings of bankers’ acéeptances 
to dealers in connection with these move- 
ments of funds, together with some ap- 
prehension as to possible effects on money 
conditions o: continued gold exports and 
earmarkings, resulted in advance in mar- 
ket rates on acceptances by three-eighths 
£.1 per cent, followed the next day by 






@ an adjustment upward of one-fourth of 1 


per cent in the Federal Reserve buying 
rate for bills 
There was a corresponding upward 


the yields on short-term 
securities, and time money 
was slightly firmer. These changes were, 
however, evidently due to the particular 
situation of the bill market, and to antici- 
pation of possible general tendencies in 
money rather than to any actual shortage 
of funds in the market as is indicated by 
a continued excess reserve position of New 


movement in 
Government 





Yo banks, the continuation of the call 
money rate unchanged at 1 per cent 
and a quotation of one-eighth to one- 


fourth of 1 per cent on Federal funds 
throughout the whole period 

The anticipation of a tendency toward 
firmer rates was also reflected in the bond 


Farm Credit Company 
Seeks Charter in l6wa 
A new farm credit corporation, capital- 
ized at $100,000 and formed to handle 
f..m crop loans in cooperation with the 


Intermediate Credit Bank at Omaha, has 
filed incorporation papers with the Secre- 


tary of State, G. C. Greenwalt. The or- 
ganization is the Farmers’ Agricultura! 
Credit Company. It was formed in asso- 


Farmers-Grain 


Dodge 


ciation with the Iowa 
Dealers Association of Fort 


Legal Investment List 
Is Enlarged in Maine 


AvuGus.a. M Ost. ¢ 
list oi Won, legal 
{> savings banks in M e ha been 

yunced by the Bank Commissioner 
Sanger N. Annis. The following additions 
to the list have been made Scranton- 

and 


ref. “B” 5s, 1961; and Canadian National) 
Railway Company 4'zs, 1951. 


Changes in 




















Wholesale Price Level Drops 





Trade Activities 


To Lowest Point of the Year Drop in Cleveland 


Bank Debits Reduced for Week, According to. Reserve District 


Survey of Current Business Conditions 





Business conditions for the week ended 
Sept. 26, 1931, as measured by weekly sta- 
tistics available to the Department of 
Commerce, through the Survey of Current 


| Business, indicate that bank debits, out- 


side New York City, declined from the 
preceding week and were lower than the 
corresponding week 
cent under 1929, according to the weekly 
summary of domestic business conditions 
issued Oct. 4 by the Department of Com- 
merce. which follows in full text: 

Loans and discounts of Federal Re- 
serve member banks showed a fractional 
decline from the previous period and 
were much lower than a year ago. In- 
terest rates for call money remained the 
same as for the previous 18 weeks, the 
average for the week being considerably 
under that prevailing during the same 
week last year. Time money rates in- 
creased over the previous week. Average 
prices of representative stocks declined 
materially from the previous week, reach- 
ing the lowest level so far in the present 
depression. The stock index of 102.2 for 
the week ended Sept. 26. compared with 
107.3 for the week previous, 193.7 for the 
same week last year, and 304.9 for the 
Same week in 1929. The average price. of 
40 leading bonds continued the decline 











in 1930, and 40 per} 





quotation for the year. Business failures, 
as reported by R. G. Dun & Company, in- 
creased materially ‘in number during the 
week, reaching the highest total since the 
opening week of August. Number of fail- 
ures, however, were slightly under the 
same week last year. 

Wholesale prices, as indicated by the 
composite index of 120 leading commodi- 
ties, decreased slightly from the week 
previous, reaching the low point for the 
year. The price of cotton middling de- 
creased to the lowest quotation so far 
this year, and the price of electrolytic 
copper also recorded a new low for the 
year. The composite iron and steel price 
for the week dropped slightly after eight 
weeks at the same level. and was 4.7 per 
cent under the same week last year, and 
14.9 per cent under 1929. 

For the week ended Sept. 19, increases 
occurred over the previous short week in 


bituminous coal production, cattle re- 
ceipts, cotton receipts, electric current 
production, freight-car loadings, hog re- 


ceipts, lumber production, and petroleum 
production, 
in steel ingot production and wheat re- 
ceipts. For the same period the New 
York Times Composite Index of general 
business activity showed a decrease of 1.1 














which has been under way since the sec- | points, while the Business Week Com- 
ond week in July, reaching the lowest’ posite Index droped 0.5 points. 
—_-_-—- -—— — 3+ 
WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 
(Weeks Ended Saturday, Weekly Average 1923-25—100) ° 
Sent. Sent. Sent. Sept. Sent. Sept. Sept. Sent. Sept 
26 19 12 27 20 13 28 21 14 
GENERAL BUSINESS 1931 1931 1931 1930 1930 1930 1929 1929 1929 
Composite Index—New York Times . ‘ 68.9 *70.0 836 85.2 864 106.1 1056 106.9 
Composite Index—Business Week 71.3 *718 862 85.6 84.1 109.3 108.7 106.2 
PRODUCTION 
Bituminous coal production 74.5 69.6 93.4 91.5 93.8 119.1 113.0 113.0 
Building contracts, 37 States (da. av.) 68.7 82.9 74.8 106.0 owe 133.0 
Cattle receipts . 85.1 89.2 79.7 101.0 102.8 99.1 121.5 109.8 100.0 
Cotton receipts : ase 176.5 131.9 86.9 220.0 202.7 1808 245.8 202.3 172.7 
Electric current 99.8 95.0 102.9 103.4 103.7 106.7 107.6 108.4 
Freight car loadings 775 696 99.1 99.4 100.7 125.5 121.8 120.3 
Hog receipts 69.9 58.2 56.7 63.8 60.4 60.1 778 66.4 69.2 
‘Lumber production 55.3 46.7 67.2 67.9% 756 1008 99.1 1048 
Petroleum production 105.7 92.) 114.7 1163 116.2 139.2 1404 142.3 
Steel ingot production wink ie 38.2 995 9 W9 76.3 111.8 1079 111.8 
Wheat receipts ns 112.1 117.7 1449 167.6 2124 1400 136.1 1468 
WHOLESALE PRICES 
Fisher's Index (1926=100) 
All commodities (120) asian 686 69.0 836 834 958 1 96.3 
Agricultural products (30) 54.8 7.1 87.1 1018 3 102.2 
Nonagricultural products (90) 71.6 80.9 80.9 92.2 3 92.7 
Copper, electrolytic -- 493 31.4 73.9 75.4 129.0 129.0 129.0 
Cotton, middling. New York . 232 23.5 40.1 408 688 688 699 
Iron and steel composite co0% 74.9 75.0 718.8 78.9 88.0 88.2 88.2 
Wheat, No. 2 red. Kansas City 34.9 60.5 62.0 95.3 96.9 97.7 
FINANCIAL 
jand debits outside New York City 88.2 94.7 116.0 . 99.8 1478 155.3 136.9 
Bank loans and discounts 113.6 114.1 135.1 134.5 138.0 138.1 137.2 
Bond prices 99.4 101.4 108.7 108.6 102.9 103.1 103.1 
Business failures 118.7 104.7 : 122.1 1138 105.2 88.5 97.5 
Federal reserve ratio 99.4 101 102.6 1058 105.3 1049 95.2 95.2 95.1 
Interest rates 
Call money 36.4 36.4 48.5 54.5 60.6 2151 197.9 
Time money 40.0 40.0 67.7 74.3 754 208.6 205.7 
Money in circulation 105.1 92.0 92.3 92.5 98.5 99.3 
Net deri: nd deposits ” 106.7 109.2 112.1 1128 113.4 1082 110.0 
StOcK PICs .......--cseccvccccces 102.2 107.3 115.6 193.7 203.8 2105 3049 08.0 
Re TO RONAGE he 'vae scencece 1508 152.1 153.3 1652 1643 1649 1506 150.0 
Re  isec Pelative to weel average, 1928-1930, per week shown Relative to a c mputed 
normal taken as 100 
market, where Government bonds as well 


as othe showed rea 
The cficcts of the 


tionary tendencic 


» gold movements on 





the Fedcral Reserve Svstem and on th 
coun} basic reserve position are shown 
by the Nowing table giving changes in 
the basic elements of supply and demand 


funds and 








for reserve currency on Wed- 
nesday, Sept. 16, the report date just be- 
fore the British suspension, and on Wed- 
nesday, Sent. 30 
(In millions of dollar 
Dex Sept. Sept 
31 1¢ 30 
Supply 1929 1951 1931 
Monetary gold 4.284 5.015 4.739 
e 1,582 279 1,578 
ur ad- 
1,778 1,800 1,776 
Total . 7.644 8,094 8.093 
Demand 
Currency in circulation 4.866 5,087 5,246 
Member bank reserve ‘ 2.418 2,364 
Foreign, nonmember, and 
other deposits in Fed- 
eral reserve banks 30 224 120 
Unexpended capital funds . 
in Federa! reserve banks 393 365 363 
Total 7,644 8,094 8,093 
*Currency based pr arily on the credit of 





iment (such as United 
bank notes, and silver 
held on deposit in the 






the United States Gov 
States note nationa 
currency (less funds 
reserve banks by the Treasury 

As the table indicates, the monetary 
gold stock of the United States has 
reached a total in excess of $5,000,000,000 
in the third weck of September, reflect- 
ing an increase of over $700,000,000 since 
the end of 1929. 

In the past 10 days gold earmarkings 
and exports have restored to other na- 
tions something less than half of the 
gold they sent to the United States in 
these two years. Thus in a few days a 
substantial step has been taken toward 
some redistribution of a part of this coun- 
|try’s excessive gold reserve. However, 
this country’s monetary gold stock at the 
end of September remained about $150,- 
000,000 larger than at the beginning of 
1931, and considerably larger than at any 
time in the preceding three years 

Since a considerable part of the huge 
sold import to this country in the years 
since 1920 has not geen used as a basis 
for credit or currency expansion, large 
exports or transfer of ownership of gold 








here through earmarking can now take 
place without any important effect on 
the money market or on the country’s 


general monetary position 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 














As of Oct. 3 
New York, Oct. 3 The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following 
In pursuance of the provisions of section 


Tariff Act of 1922. dealing with 
currency for the 


522 of the 


the conversion of forei¢n 
















purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United State we e ascer ned and 
nereby certif to ou that the bi Y rates 
i New ¥ et at noon for 
cable pavat n e ¢e cur- 
rencie he 1 








Denmark (Krone) ......-sseeees 
England (pound sterling) ....... 
Pimland (markKs) ......-csccceces 
Snmsa (f0RGY ring os c's ednasess 
Germany (reichsmark) ......e+. 
Greece (drachma) ......sesseeess 





Holland (g 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Norwa: 
cea 4 

















) x 
. dolla 
anada } 
1 Of 
milrei . 4.9437 
2€SO ests 12.0000 
peso ene eeee 35,0000 





r a 
Colombia 96.5700 


(peso) 


Seasonal Projects Offer 
More Jobs in Some States 





[Continued from Page 5.} 
creased activity. Curtailed schedules pre- 
veiled in the furniture factories and knit- 
ting mills; however, a seasonal improve- 


ment is expected in the latter in Septem- 


ber Operations in the fishing industry 
continued subnormal. Several street-rai)- 


way and steam-railroad shops operated 
part time or with reduced forces en- 
gaged; however, some improvement is 


anticipated in the latter during the 


next 
30 days. A slight improvement was re- 
ported in the writing-paper mills and a 





more pronounced gain is expected in Sep- 
tember. A gain in employment was re- 
ported in the shipbuilding industry. 
There were less men idle in the building 
trades during August, due to the release 
of several large projects and the expan- 
sion of other operations in progress 
Federal, State, and municipal public- 
works projects provided employment for 
several thousand men _ throughout the 
State There was a fair demand for agri- 
cultural help, with an adequate supply 
available 


Maryland 

While there was a general surplus of la- 
bor throughout August, there was an 
increase in the volume of seasonal em- 
ployment. Several hundred additional 
workers were absorbed on State highway- 
construction projects. Railroad construc- 
tion and maintenance work offered em- 
ployment to additional laborers. Produc- 
tion in the coal-mining areas remained 
below normal and a surplus of these min- 
ers prevailed. The major industries were 
in operation in most instances, but part- 
time employment obtained in the iron and 
steel mills, metal foundries, and several 
wood-working establishments An im- 
provment was noted in the textile mills 
clothing factories, and plants manufac- 
turing beverages Municipal improve- 
ments and public utility work provided 
employment for an additional number of 
skilled and_ unskilled laborers The 


while declines were recorded? tion of 


‘General Business at Lowest 
Point During Depression, 
Federal Bank Says in 
Monthly Summary 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Oct. 3.—Demand for 
currency has increased during the past 
month in the Fourth Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict, while deposits, both commercial and 
savings, have been reduced, according to 
the monthly business summary of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland, re- 
leased for publication Oct. 3. 





The district summary follows in full 
text: 

General business in late August and 
the first part of September remained at 
approximately the same low levels as a 
month ago and so far there have been 
few indications of any seasonal advance 


in those lines which generally experience 
improvement at this time of the year. 
A few scattered reports of some expansion 
have been received, chiefly in the produc- 
consumers’ goods, but this has 
been more than offset by weakness in the 
more important industries of the district. 
Based on various indexes, activity in Au- 
gust was at the lowest level yet touched 
in the current depression. 


Steel Production Drops 


Production in the steel industry con- 


| . ‘ 
tracted sharply, falling in August to 31 
per cent of capacity and, including some 
variations in early September, was at 


about this level in the third week of the 
month despite the fact that in most past 
years there has been some expansion at 
that season 

Automobile production dropped in Au- 
gust, though seasonal movements of other 
years indicated that a slight increase 
might have been expected. Parts and ac- 
cossory, machine tool, and hardware man- 
ufacturers reported little change in the 
level of early September operations from 
those prevailing in July and August 

Bituminous coal production declined 
from July to August, though in past years 
there has been an increase at that time. 
Output was 18 per cent below last year 
|Shipments of coal from Lake Erie ports 
in August were only 1.5 per cent below 
August, 1930, but for the year to date the 
| discrepancy from last year was 25 per 
; cent. 

Lake shipping of all types has been in 
very reduced volume, iron ore receipts 
being less than half as large as in 1930 
Distribution of freight by railroads has 
failed to show the usual seasonal ex- 
pansion and the adjusted index touched 
a new low level in September. Retail and 
wholesale trade in this district receded in 
August, after allowing for seasonal varia- 
tions, and stocks were further reduced. 


Insurance Sales Decline 
Life insurance sales in Ohio and 
sylvania in August were 10 per 
low last vear and lower than for 

responding month since 1924 
Building activity was very much re- 
duced, contracts awarded in August being 
48 per cent below the same month last 
vear. Tire production dropped seasonally 
in August. according to the preliminary 
reports, but output in July, the latest 
month for which complete data are avail- 
able, exceeded the same period of 1930 by 
23 per cent. Activity at men’s clothing 
factories increased more than seasonally 
in August, and shoe production was 1.5 

per cent greater than in August, 1930. 
Agricultural crops:in this district were 
proportionately larger and in better con- 
dition than in other sections of the coun- 


Penn 
cent be- 
any cor- 


, try, but very low prices have reduced 
farm incomes sharply Employment and 
pay rolls dropped again in August and 


wage reductions were quite numerous. 

harvesting of vegetable and grain crops 
offered seasonal employment to a large 
number of men. The sea-food industry 
engaged the services of hundreds of work- 
ers, and additional men will be employed 


as the oyster season opens in September 
for the Fall and Winter months 
Minnesota 
The demand for farm help improved 


slightly during August and many 








| 


migra- | 


tory workers found employment in the 
wheat harvesting area Some _ seasonal! | 
gains in employment were noted at the 


grain elevators and in the railroad indus- | 


try. State highway construction offered 
employment to approximately 10,000 men 
The resumption of seasonal activity in the 
beet sugar industry is expected in Septem- 
ber, which will provide temporary work 
for several thousand people. The com- 
bined public and private building pro- 
grams were not large enough to absorb 
all resident building-trades men. Nowmal 
employment for this time of year was re- 
ported in the meat-packing houses. Ho- 
tels, restaurants, and tourist resorts con- 
tinued to engage several thousand people 
(The summary of conditions in 
other States will be printed in full 
tert in the issue of Oct. 7.) 





DIVIDEN 


D NOTICE 





Middle West U 


tilities Company 


| Notice of Dividend on 


Common Stock 


The Board of Directors of 


Middle West Utilities Com- 


pany has declared a quarterly dividend of 2 ©), in Com- 
mon Stock (being one-fiftieth of a share) on each 
share of Common Stock outstanding on October 15, 
1931, payable November 16, 1931,to Common stock- 
holders of record on the Company's books at the close 


of business at 5:00 o'clock 
Eus 


P.M.on October 15; 1931. 
TACE J. KNIGHT, Secretary 


Notice of Dividend on 
$6 Convertible Preferred Stock, Series A 


The Board of Directors of 


Middle West Utilities Com- 


pany has declared on each share of its $6 Convertible 
Preferred Stock, Series A, a quarterly dividend of 
$1.50 in cash or (at the election of the holder, filed 


on or before October 15) « 


of three-eightieths of a share 


of Common Stock, payable November 16, 1931,to the 


holders of record on the Company's books at the 


close of business on Octe 


EUs 





»ber 15, 1931. 


TACE J. KNIGHT, Secretary 














Labor Situation 
Little Changed in 
Most Localities 


President’s Organization 
Finds That Employment 
In Cities Continues at Low 
Levels During Week 


U. S. TREASURY STATEMENT 


Comparative Analysis of Receipts and Expenditures 
at the Close of Business Oct. 1, 1931 


Made Public Oct. 3, 1931 | 


Corresponding 
Period Last 
Year 





Corresponding 
Period Fiscal 
Year 1931 


Fiscal Year 


GENERAL FUND This Month 1932 
Receipts 
Internal revenue— 
Income tax 


é $44.53 
Miscellaneous internal revenue 


1,998,815.05 


*$3,687.42 $313.837,165.20 $554,382,432.14 
2,096,993.50 145,098.656.32  158.609.395.82 
$1,998,859.58 $2.093.306.08 $458.935.821.52 $712,991.827.96 

1,475,463.84 1,045,552.13 109,695,412.88 | 95.977.981.24 


Total 
Customs as 
Miscellaneous receipts 
Proceeds of Government-owned securi- 
ties— 








Sonrerenee- RECUTILIGS nanos 214.70 | 711,527.08 669,163.16 Additional work was provided last 
All others ..... yeasaoues 5,500.00 . 2 i 1,410,976.14 : s ie : 
Panama Canal tolls, etc. ........0085 vs eens ‘a 6, 168,836.04 7,133,158.91 week in some cities according to the 
Other miscellaneous .......+;..... 53,585.33 2.346,.528.74 13,962,132.69 19,976,495.25 weekly survey of employment condi- 
on —— Sean tions issued by the President’s Or- 
Total $3,533,418.35 $5,.485,601.65 $591,709,150.82 $838,159,602.66 


ganization on Unemployment Relief. 
(Sections of the survey were printed 





Expenditures: 


NOI os iscsi FhReaereeseuees $6,037.371.08 $6,214,033.14 $745,798.856.15 $564,091,.327.91 in the issues of Oct. 1,2 and 3.) The 
Publie debt am survey proceeds in full tert as fol- 
TMCOFOSE cn ccc ccccccncccsccene 147,802.83 138.770.03 46,567 .312.20 50,066 ,975.51 lows . : 

Sinking fund ......csccceces ‘ 65,000,000.00 a 
Refunds of receipts < 
PWN ets icon tteeddaneies 57,150.48 42,792.61 4,340,257.44 _5,596,172.81 Galveston 








107 ,657 .9¢ 


Internal revenue eases 145,136.45 23,123,149.39 17,450,856.63 is . ‘ 
Postal deficiency Sven ' 45.000.000.00 25,004.582.37 Galveston, Tex.: Very little change is 
Panama Canal 12,322.92 27,778.38 3,350,698 87 3,385,982.66 | apparent in the employment situation. and 
Agricultural marketing fund (net) . 999,140.52 1.085,034.17 77,325.236.81 23,979,498.55 - ‘ a . " 

Civil service retirement fund ; 20.850.000.00  20,850.000.00 | the decline in retail business which started 
Foreign Service retirement fund ‘+ 215.000.00 216,000.00 jn July conti es ster r grain ove- 
District of Columbia (see nofe 1) 9,500,000.00 9,500 .000.00 im uly DURUES, Se} tembe & big 
: . ‘ — ments to the 24th of the month were l1,- 
Total $7,398,924.28 $7,616.066.29 $976,070,510.86 $785,141,396.44 500,000 bushels, bringing the total for the 
7 - ad . season to 10,300,000 bushels, with a heavier 
Excess of reccipts ; $53,018,206 .22 é : - z 

Excess of expenditures $3.865,505.93 $2,130,464.64 $384 361,360.04 ...e,, | Movement expected for October. Although 
: J cotton exports continue light, arrivals in- 
SPECIAL FUNDS creased greatly during the week ending 


Receipts 
Applicable to public 
Principal—foreign 
From forfeitures, 


Sept. 19. Five vessels arrived over the 
same week-end to take coastwise cargoes 
of sulphur. The stevedoring rate contract 


debt retirements— 
obligations 
gifts, etc 


$30,000.00 
31,000.00 





Other 93,895.22 7,290,461 .12 5,228.882.28 | ends Sept. 30, and negotiations for a new 
s - , 
> > contract for the next 12 months are under 
Total $93.895.22 $7,290,461.12  $5,289,882.2 ; : 

Tota 2 " "28 way. Reduced grain shipments and the 
Expenditures © late cotton season have produted some 
Public debt retirements $61,000.00 | idleness among the waterfront employes. 
RISE Xi ica caercae vedere Cevagens $755,238.71 $254,686.73 $15,889,654.90 $f2,436,187.67 . 

Total $755,238.71 $254,686.73 $15,889,654.90 $12,497,187.67 New Orleans 
Excess of expenditures "$721,489.96 $160,791.51 $8.599.193.78  $7,207.305.39| New Orleans, La.: Business conditions 
nseenbieiaibaeaiinete iamnate — - in the New Orleans area remains un- 
SUMMARY OF GENERAL AND ; s . = : 4 
SPBCIAL FUNDS ea changed with the general level of em 
Total general fund receipts $3,533,418.35 $5,485,601.65 $591,709,150.82 $838,159,502.56 | ployment as reported by major industries 
Total special fund receipts 33,748.75 93,895.22 7,290,461.12_5,289.882.28 | about the same. No important construc- 
Total $3.567,167.10 $5,579.496.87 $598,999,611.94 $843,449,484.94 | tion _project was launched during the 
week, but preparations for completing 

Total general fund expenditures $7,398,924.28 $7,616,066 29 $976,070,510.86 $785,141 396.44 bids on the Mississippi River bridge are 

Total special fund expenditures 755,238.71 254,686.73 15,889.654.90 2,497.187.67 | wel] under way and construction is ex- 

Total _ .$8,154,162.99 $7,870,753.02 $991,960,165.76 $797,638,584.11 pected to begin within 90 days. 

WeGees OE ROUOUINS kinks ces cccegedseces . Sie ee aee toe sates ore ee $45,810,900 .83 ’ Mobile 
Ren ae . cal 4,586,995.89 $2.291.256.15 $392,960.553.82 

Excess of expenditure 94.008, 809.00: $2,291,29 ees Mobile, Ala.: The unemployment sur- 

. TRUST FUNDS vey now being taken in Mobile showed 
eceipts: e an € 19, 

Foisirict of Columbia $118,358.69 $464,222.90 $5,872,421.73  $5,921,240.59 | registration totaling 2,641 through Sept. 
Government life insurance fund 179,076.76 268,274.77 19,568,066 97 22,828,647.81 24. A committee of five appointed by the 
RS es Peaavnesaes 5,629.86 52.00  2,069,075.54 3,052,886.98 aR 2 shgeeeoviacse ’ A 

eagle aan — on es mayor at last week’s unemployment con- 
| ae $303,065 31 $732,549.67 $27,509,564.24 $31,802,775.38 | ference has drawn up recommendations 
- “ : ~| for relief measures to present at the sec- 

Expenditures: , os a - n eee be > x orrow. P 

District of Columbia (see note 1) $498,441.52 $334,579.20 $2,278,204.85 $1, 187,035.95 ond meeting tom € The number of 


Government life insurance fund calls for assistance received by the relief 


8,097,315.63 






Policy losses, etc 51,224.42 100,608.85 315.63 agencies was practically the same as the 
Investments 156,309.87 249.0 1 7,063 23 14,949 617 v1 past few weeks. 
Other (1,292,377.94 4949,793.64 3,182.63 2,380,600.48 Mente | shail uel : 
Vork has started on a ‘new union bus 
Total : $586,402.13 4$265,557.57 $26,737,070.30 $26,614,569.77 terminal to cost about $17,000, employing 


approximately 40 men. The city commis- 
sioners yesiercay voted $25,000 for the im- 
mediate extension of sewer lines to Bonair 


Excess of receipts or credits : $889 467.44 $998,107.24 $772,493.94 $5,188,205.61 


egg gach et rent a tog ane of ee re vanrecentinn the share of the United which was recently annexed to the city. 
States are charged against the amount to be advanced from the general fund until the Demand for agricultural labor is light. 
authorized amount is expended, After @hat they are charged against the revenues of the Pensacola reports many calls from tran- 
District under trust funds For total expenditures the items for District of Columbia under sients on the local social service associa< 
general fund and under trust fund should be added, 


tion for assistance. The work of bulk- 
heading the principal docks and on the 
naval air station and landing field is giv- 
ing some employment. A _ substantial 
number of small dwellings is under con- 
struction in that city. 


(The Organization's review of con- 


Changes Are Announced 
lu Status of State Banks 


Alabama: H. H 


Individual Debits Show 
Increase During Week 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- Montgomery, Superintend- 








, . ent of Banks, has announced: Citizens Bank apg Sa 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by & ‘Trust Company, Athens, Alabama Trust & ditions in other cities will be printed 
banks in leading cities for the week ended Savings Bank. Jagksonville, and West Bloc- in full text in the issue of Oct. 6.) 
‘ ° ‘ tos ‘eed 
Sept. 30, and made public Oct. 3, aggre-| ton Savings Bark, ‘West Plocte: osed - 
£ 9 . . ec Minnesota: J. N. Peyton. Commissioner of 
gated $10,298,000,000, or 4 per ae eee oe Se a en me mae 
the total reported for the preceding wee of Sanborn, Sanborn, consolidated with San- 
and 33 per cent below the total for the porn State Bank. under title of latter. First | ITILITY SECURITIES 
corresponding week of last year State Bank of Glenville Glenville ane shen 
Aggregate debits for the 141 centers for — ounee Bank & Trust Company oches- COMPANY 
which figures have been published weekly Pennsylvania: William D. Gordon, | Secre- 
since January, 1919, amounted to $9,615,- tary of Banking, has announced: Jefferson 
000,000, as compared with $9,249,000,000 the Title & Trust Company. Philadelphia, Olney 230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
senate ea a0 AAA Aa tice cae Bank & Trust Company, same place an- . . 
preceding week and $14,457,000,000 the week | ,eim Trust Company. same place. and Ban- | Utility Securities Corp., 111 Broadway, New York 


ended Oct. 1 of last year. gor Trust Company, Bangor, closed 























Manufacturers 
Crust Company 


NEW YORK 


Condensed Statement of Condition, 
September 30, 1931 








RESOURCES 

Cash and Due From Banks__...........-.-.-.-..-. $ 53,527,238.84 
U. S, Government Securities .............-......... 31,718,701.83 
ET a ea: ee mem pea ee 46,735,881.76 
Loans and Bills Purchased......................--.- 144,963,128.31 
Oe ae tO ee 28,066, 366.97 
Banking Houses and Other Real Estate...... se-ee- 14,866,154.68 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances .......... --- 15,359,315.58 

Acceptances of Other Banks Sold with our En- 
manent. oon eee tk Se os ...- 21,228,140.89 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources......... “ee 1,690,674.68 
$358,155,603.54 

LIABILITIES 

Capital.._... a ae re $ 27,500,000.00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits............-....-..-- 24,821,307.78 
MOMMIES chet cece seen aaeatapadawes Sakaee 12,495,538.39 
Dividend (Payable Oct. 1, 1931).........--....-..- 550,000.00 
Outstanding Acceptances..... Sy er ore 15,578,607.31 

Liability for Acceptances of Other Banks Sold with 
Ost Bannan 3s os moo ccc cece Kndxc adic 21,228,140.89 
Other Liabilities ....... poe Beene 280,850.00 
eee ead ned a ioe BA i ns ee 255,701,159.17 
$ 358,155,603.54 
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Proposed Remedy for Defects 


in Virginia Jail System so 


State Welfare: Worker Suggests Measures to 
Discourage Filling of Prisons for Purpose of 
Providing Fees for Jailors 


By ARTHUR W. JAMES 
Director, Bureau of County and City Organization, Department of Welfare, 
Commonwealth of Virginia 


OR the year ended July 1, 1931, there were 
k 53.758 commitments to the Virginia jails, 
7 per cent of which, as close as can be 
figured, were duplications. Consequently, ap- 
proximately 50,000 individuals were locked up, 
or 1 person out of every 48 of the total pop- 
ulation. ; 
That this should have occurred in a society 
which is nearly 100 per cent native born, that 
is principally agricultural, that is without 
any great industrial or metropolitan develop- 
ment, that is wonderfully favored by nature, 
that is free of any serious causes of social 
unrest or conflict, is a matter sufficiently 
serious to give all citizens cause to examine 
closely into the situation. 


- ad 


It was Carl Schurtz, I believe, who said 
that good government depends primarily on 
capable, nonest men and not on the system 
of government. If he had known the Vir- 
ginia jail system he would not have believed 
that. for in it is to be found the perfect ex- 
ample of a system so bad that it is impossible 
for many honest and capable men to make 
good government out of it. 

The Virginia jail system is the oldest in 
the American States, having been established 
pursuant to orders of James I in the first 
charter of the Colony. Prior to the first ses- 
sion of the General Assembly there was an 
established penal system under the control of 
the Governor and Council at Jamestown. An 
act of ‘1631 fixed the “turn-key” fee and per 
diem allowances, the former being 10 pounds 
and the latter 5 pounds of tobacco. , The 
counties and parishes were required by act of 
1542 to build “sufficient prisons after the 
forms of Virginia houses.” These were built 
of logs, boards, brick and stone, a few of 
which still exist in the eastern counties. The 
jails located at Jamestown and Williamsburg 
became in reality State penitentiaries, being 
known as “pubiick jails,” to which the more 
serious offenders were transferred for safe 
keeping and for trial. 

Prior to the Revolution, the jails were un- 
der the direct control of the Governor and 
Council, but were “placed in 1779 under the 
county courts, a system which has obtained 
since that time with remarkably few changes. 
While the counties were required then as now 
to build the jails, the per diem and other 
fees for the maintenance of prisoners were 
borne by the State as they are at present. 
With the removal of the State government to 
Richmond, the penitentiary for the care of 
felons was established, but the system of 
maintaining the cost of local jails was not 
changed. 

We have. therefore, this anomalous, un- 
economic system which, to my mind, is the 
principal cause of the bad situation of today, 
namely, the) counties and cities build and 
own the jails, are responsible for their up- 
keep, make rules and regulations for their 
government, are responsible for the treat- 
ment given the prisoners, and through the 
local courts and the constabulary control 
their intake and to a large extent their out- 
put, but the expense of caring for the prison- 
ers is borne by the State except in a few 
jurisdictions, where certain prisoners are 
classified as county or city prisoners, when 
collectible fines exceed the cost of mainte- 
nance. 

* + 


The jailor is paid no salary, but earns 
within the limits of the fee law what he 
saves out of the State’s allowance for food 
plus the turn-key fee. In other words, he 
profits to the extent that he does not do that 
which he is paid to do. 

The result of this system is not difficult to 
understand. Plainly stated, it is this: It is 
to the advantage of the jailor and all those 
who profit from the jail system to get and 
keep as many prisoners as possible in jail 
because the State pays the bill. The smaller 
the number of prisoners the less the income; 
the better the condition of the jail as to 
character of food and maintenance the 
smaller the profit. The greater the number 
of prisoners and the cheaper the system of 
caring for them, the greater the profit. 

A Richmond paper a few years ago, in an 
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Child Ailments | 
of Greatest 
Fatality 


By 
Dr. J. Bruce McCreary 
Deputy Secretary of 


Health, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania 


JHOOPING cough is most fatal in the 
WV second month of life and measles in the 
second year. Over half of the deaths 
from whooping cough occur during the first 
year and nearly 90 per cent occur in the first 
two years. If a child escapes getting whoop- 
ing cough while a baby, it is very apt to pull 
through, but it is not past danger as the 
whooping cough may lead to tuberculosis 

With measles the first three years are the 
most fatal, nearly 80 per cent of the measles 
deaths occurring then. Measles is much more 
fatal to adults than is whooping cough, about 
3 per cent of measles deaths being among 
adults. So, if parents permit children to 
contract measles they may have the infec- 
tion brought to themselves, and with fatal 
effect 

Diphtheria and scarlet fever cause their 
fatalities in children later than measles and 
whooping cough. With diphtheria the most 
fatal years are between two and five, during 
which time 50 per cent of deaths from diph- 
theria occur. About 5 per cent of the deaths 
from diphtheria occur among adults and 15 
per cent of the deaths from scarlet fever 
occur among adults. 

Even chickenpox causes a few deaths, as 
does mumps. So all these contagious diseases 
are serious things and every effort should be 
made in the schools and homes to keep them 
from spreading. Every case should be re- 
ported by anybody who knows about it, and 
be promptly quarantined 


ower, 


editorial, quoted Mark Twain to the effect 
that there had been more talk about the 
weather and less done about it than anything 
else, but the Virginia jail system, said the 
editor, ran the weather a close second. 


However, within the limitations of the sys- 
tem, something has been done about it from 
time to time. Attempted improvements have 
expressed themselves along four’ general 
lines. The first of these was a series of acts 
of Assembly providing for visitation and in- 
spection by the Board of Charities and Cor- 
rections and its successors, the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, and the State Health 
Department, with a limited improvement 
therefrom. These measures failed because of 
the inability of the State to enforce any of 
its suggestions. 

The second was in the movement to estab- 
lish county and city farms under which two 
city farms, measurably beneficial, have been 
established. City farms have proved inade- 
quate for the reason that but few of the 
cities have a sufficiently large jail population 
to warrant the economic operation of the 
farm, and for the further reason that the 
city farm represents a division in the local 
jail problem and not a complete change. 

The third was the expansion of the convict 
road force to include a number of misde- 
meanants, which is now totally ineffective 
for the reason that the convict road force is 
made up entireiy of felons, due to the large 
increase in penitentiary commitments. 
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The fourth movement is in the recent es- 
tablishment of State jail farm institutions, 
which is promising and will bear further dis- 
cussion. 


While the financial and economic abuses 
are important they are of secondary impor- 
tance to the people of the State, compared 
with the penplogical and social abuses. The 
system is as bad penologically as it is finan- 
cially, The jail is a total failure as a reform- 
ative or corrective institution, thoygh it costs 
about as much per capita as do the industrial 
schools. It does not seem to be greatly de- 
terrent in its effect, judging by the increas- 
ing commitments. It is a hybrid of a deten- 
tion home for the innocent or untried and a 
jail for the convicted. It does not allow 
separation and segregation of offenders, ac- 
cording to their degree of criminality. It 
keeps a person in enforced idleness with con- 
sequent deterioration in body and mind. It 
permits of no distinction in the treatment of 
the convicted and untried, and permits no 
system of empleyment or training. As estab- 
lished and administered at present, it is not 
at all consonant with our program of public 
welfare. 


It seems inevitable that if we go on as we 
are now going, we shall be compelled to build 
“bigger and better” jails and more and larger 
State penal institutions. This would prob- 
ably be the easiest thing to do, but the most 
expensive. The development of a thorough- 
going, state-wide public welfare and proba- 
tion system would probably help the present 
situation somewhat. Results obtained in a 
few socialized courts encourage this belief. 
Collective resistance to the continued enact- 
ment of laws making crimes which are 
malum prohibitum might help. The com- 
bined employment of all these measures 
would undoubtedly help the situation, but 
they would represent good construction on a 
rotten foundation, in my opinion. 
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I am convinced that we shall do but little 
until we change the system. Some investiga- 
tions of conditions in other States have been 
made which show that Virginia is one of the 
few States in which local jail expenses are 
borne by the State. The prevailing rule in 
the other States is that the State supports 
the penitentiary and the counties and cities 
support the jails. Further than that, in 
Pennsylvania, for instance, the State levies 
on the counties for the expense of caring for 
their commitmerts to the penitentiary. The 
same plan as followed in a number of States 
in the juvenile institutions, the reformatories 


Objections will be raised to the adoption of 
any such suggestion in Virginia. It will be 
said that laws are made by the State and 
their violation is an offense against the State. 
It will be said that the counties and cities 
cannot possibly bear such an expense, espe- 
cially under our system of tax segregation. 
It will be asked what is to be done about 
prisoners who have been tried and_have 
taken an app.al, or who have been indicted 
for a felony, or who have been granted a re- 
trial, and many other such questions 


Rather than prove an unbearable burden 
on the county or city in maintaining the 
jails, IT am of the opinion that with a com- 
petent probation system in charge of collec- 
tion of fines, restitution for damages, support 
of dependents, prevention of delinquencies, 
supervision of paroled prisoners, the cost of 
the local jail could and would be réduced to 
such an extent that both the county, the city 
and the State would be better off. This has 
been successfully demonstrated in some ju- 
venile and, domestic relations courts and its 
success is Clearly indicated in a limited prac- 
tice in several police courts. As already 
stated, this would require changes in certain 
laws limiting the power of the justices and 
judges in suspending sentences and fines, and 
the adoption of other laws to socialize the 
courts. 
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That there is little merit in the claim that 
it is a State matter, is proved by the lack of 
any opposition to the enactment of county 
and city ordinances paralleling State acts 
which transfers all responsibility to the 
county or city, or as much of it as they care 
to assume for the financial advantage to be 
gained thereby. 

In Virginia, we are bound by three cen- 
turies of precedent which makes improve- 
ments slow and difficult. It is rarely feasible 
or advisable to make radical changes at once, 
but it now seems both necessary and feasible 
to make some changes if we are to do any- 
thing more than scratch the surface of this 
problem, or merely provide for immediate 
and emergency relief. 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


FIXING FREIGHT RATES 
ON FOOD PRODUCTS 


Regulation of Transportation Charges on Fruits and 
Vegetables by Interstate Commerce Commission 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 
The present series deals with fruits and vegetables. 


By ERNEST I. LEWIS 


Commissioner, Interstate Commerce Comission 


modity industries. 


S PREVIOUSLY stated with respect 
A to other commodities moving in in- 

terstate commerce by railroad, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, under 
authority conferred upon it by Congress, 
is the.arbiter of questions involving the 
freight rates and other charges applica- 
ble to the movement of fresh fruits and 
vegetables. 
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The tern “fruits and vegetables” coy- 
ers a large variety of food products, 
many of which are highly perishable. 
The present widespread production and 
marketing of fruits and vegetables, espe- 
cially the more perishable varieties, is 
the result in no small measure of the 
development of the refrigerator car. Its 
advent heralded a new era in the fruit 
and vegetable industry. Shipments of 
fruits and vegetables now move for great 
distances without fear of spoilage or de- 
terioration, so long as proper safeguards 
are taken. The movement of these com- 
modities in many instances is handled 
by special train schedules, designed by 
the carriers to reach a particular mar- 
ket at a given time. This service enables 
the shipper or his agent to dispose of 
his produce with, the least possible delay 
and sometimes at a considerable saving 
in money. The movement is seasonal 
from the various sections of the country. 
To illustrate, early Spring Florida fruits 
and vegetables are the first to reach the 
large markets, followed by those grown 
in Mississippi, Virginia and other sec- 
tions of the country. 





The importance of the fruit and vege- 
table industry to the carriers may be 
seen in the fact that in 1930 all Class I 
railroads originated approximately 1,- 
054,000 carloads of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables and 76,000 carloads of dried fruits 
and vegetables. This movement yielded 
over $300,000,000 in revenue, or approxi- 
mately one-half of the revenue received 
by such carriers for the movement of all 
other agricultural products. There is 
also a substantial volume of less-than- 
carload shipments. Although the pre- 
ponderance of the movement is in 
straight carload lots of one commodity, 
there is a substantial carload movement 
of mixed fruits and vegetables. 

+ + 

As previously stated, perishable fruits 
and vegetables move in refrigerator cars 
in enormous quantities from one part of 
the country to another. The cars must 


In the next of this series of articles cn “Fruits and Vegetables,”. to appear in 


be moved in large 
producing territory as required by the 
shippers. They must be distributed lo- 
cally according to need, iced, loaded, dis- 
patched, reiced, en route, reconsigned, 
eic., and finally released at destination 
without unreasonable delay, moved back 
acress the country with expedition for 
the next load, and so on all over again. 
In all these matters the Commission's 
Bureau of Service keeps closely informed. 
Its service agents are on the ground, 
moving about as conditions change, and 
keeping the Bureau advised as to devel- 
opments. The Bureau cooperates both 
directly and through its service agents, 
with carriers, shippers, and consignees, 
in devising means which will be most 
quickly and bencficially effective in the 
objective sought, namely, the safe and 
expeditious movement of these impor- 
tant foodstuffs to market. 
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T= Commission has been called upon 

to decide many controversies dealing 
with the rates and charges on these 
commodities. The majority of the cases 
deal either with the rates on a particular 
fruit or vegetable or related groups of 
fruits or vegetables. Some of the more 
important cases are Georgia each 
Growers Exchange v. A. G. S. R. R. Co., 
139 I. C. C. 143 and 148 I. C. C. 755, in 
which the Commission prescribed maxi- 
mum reasonable rates on fresh peaches, 
in carloads, from points in Georgia, 
North Carolina and South Carolina to 
destinations, generally speaking, east of 
the Mississippi River, and Leonard, 
Crosset & Riley v. Akron, C. & Y. Ry. 
Co., 176 I. C. C. 309, in which the Com- 
mission prescribed maximum reasonable 
rates on potatoes from points in Minne- 
sota and North Dakota to destinations 
east of the Mississippi River. 

In a very recent case, known as the 
Railroad Commissioners of the State of 
Florida v. Aberdeen & Rockfish R. R 
Co., the Commission prescribed maxi- 
mum reasonable rates on fresh vege- 
tables from Florida to destinations 
throughout the United States. There is 
also pending an important case which 
has to do with the rates, charges and 
practices of carriers on fresh vegetables 
rown in Virginia to the territory east 
of the Mississippi River. That case is 
now the subject of a proposed report by 
an examiner. Phe Commission's usual 
practice will be followed in this proceed- 
ing until a final conclusion is reached. 


numbers into each 











the issue of Oct. 6, Ethelbert Stewart, Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor, will tell of the statistics which the Bureau compiles reia- 


tive to the fruit and vegetable industries. 


Safe Operation of School Buses 


Inspection to Prevent Road Accidents 


By E. RAYMOND CATO 


Chief, Highway Patrol, State of California 


proximately 1,719 school buses transport- 

ing an average of 50,000 children daily to 
some 532 schools. The taxpayers of the State 
are paying approximately $1,500,000 for this 
service. 

Recently at Merced, Calif., in a collision 
between a school bus’ and a railroad freight 
train, the driver and seven children were 
killed and more than ‘50 children injured. 
While such tragedies are infrequent in this 
State, nevertheless the occasional happening 
of such an accident involves a large number 
of dead and injured. 

The California Highway Patrol has set 
forth a program, the plan of which provides 
for continuous application rather than a se- 
ries of spasmodic drives. The plan provides 
for the periodic examination of the bus ve- 
hicles by officers of the California Highway 
Patrol of local jurisdiction. This examina- 
tion is to include all safety devices and ap- 
pliances provided for in the California Ve- 
hicle Act, that is, brake testMng, light adjust- 
ment, correction of other mechanical detects, 
and safely latching of entrance or exit doors 
to be controlled from the driver’s compart- 
ment. 

The plan provides for the rigid and fre- 
quent examination of bus drivers in accord- 
ance with the motor vehicle law in that all’ 
operators be physically fit, good eyesight or 
correction by glasses, good hearing, and that 
they are free from physical defects which 
would render the operation of a motor ve- 
hicle unsafe A thorough knowledge 1s re- 
quired of the safety provisions of the Cali- 
fornia Vehicle Act and also the mechanical 
operation of the vehicle to be operated. 

The plan also includes a series of lectures 
to be delivered by Highway Patrol officers in 
each of the schools of his local district. The 
purpose of these talks is to develop a safety- 
minded child. 

Further, the plan provides for the organi- 
zation of junior traffic patrols in which the 
Highway Patrol officers act in an advisory 
capacity. The selection of the students con- 
stituting these patrols is made by the prin- 
cipals of the local schools. Drilling and the 
conduct of the patrols may be done under 
the supervision of the Highway Patrol offi- 
cers. 

Due to the extensive jurisdiction of the 
California Highway Patrol, which, under the 
vehicle act, vests our officers with authority 
to contro! traffic on 80,000 miles of roads, it 
is impossible for us*to station @n of ar at 
each school crossing in the rural districts of 
this State, although wherever possible pa- 
trolmen are detailed to handle traffic on the 
highway adjacent to the public schools at 


, geteweayl California there are ap- 


those hours the children are going to and 
coming from school. The application of the 
Junior patrols is an imperative necessity in 
California. : 

To assist in the success of these patrols, 
the California Highway Patrol, through pub- 
licity and public lectures, is doing all it pos- 
sibly can to develop a respect in the mind 
of the motorist for the junior traffic officer. 
The work of the junior patrol is being fur- 
ther facilitated by a cooperative action on 
the part of the State Highway Department. 
This Department is, in appropriate places, 
painting the highweys with stop and slow 
signs and also permitting movable stop and 
slow signs which are placed at the termini 
of school zones during those hours when pro- 
tection is required. Such movable signs are 
taken up when schools are not in session so 
that motorists are not unnecessarily incon- 
venienced by being obliged to respect a stop 
or slow sign when there is really no need of 
it. It is considered that the movable signs 
Will have a very practical effect on the aver- 
age motorist as he will be inclined to respect 
it more delinitely when. he once becomes 
aware of the fact that it will only be put out 
when it is really necessary for him to obey it 

Another innovation and what we believe 
will be a considerable safety factor will be 
the selection of a monitor or conductor who* 
may be an older student and who will be 
selected by the schcol authorities for the 
purpose of safely conducting the children 
across the hithwey when discharged from 
the school bus. 

Vhe California Vehicle Act provides that 
all school buses must come to a full and 
complete stop before crossing the nearest rail 
of the track of all steam railroad or inter- 
urban or suburban electric railways. 

It further provides that the driver of any 
vehicle overtaking any school bus which has 
stopped on the highway for the purpose of 
receiving or discharging any school children 
shall bring such vehicle to a stop immedi- 
ately before passing said school bus. Such 
vehicle may then proceed past such school 
bus at a speed not greater than is reasonable 
or proper and in yo event greater than 10 
miles per hour and with due caution for the 
safety of pedestrians. This provision makes 
it mandatory that all such school buses shall 
-bear upon the front and rear a sign plainly 
visible with letters not less than four inches 
in height bearing the words “school bus.” 

Along with this campaign to protect school 
children, the California Highway Patrol Sta- 
tistical Bureau is keeping a segregated ac- 
count of children’s accidents so we will be 
able, as the campaign proceeds, to determine 
accurately what is its actual effect. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON 


Presiden. of the United States 1801-1809 


“To inform the minds of the people and to follow 
their will is the chief duty of those placed at their 
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| Patorced School Attendance 


as Check on Child Labor + 


Problem Created by Growing Competition 
of Youth with Older Workers Is Discussed 
by Lieutenant Governor of New York 


By HERBERT 


Lieutenant Governor, 


HE Federal Children’s Bureau reports that 

T at least 100,000 more children have work 
ing papers today than two years ago. 
That is a serious and astonishing situation. 

As one of its main objectives, the Presi- 
dent’s Emergency Committee on Employment 
recently adopted this plank: “To keep all 
children under 16 in school in this time of 
surplus labor and increasing demands for 
skill and judgment.” 

This “stay in school” movement rests on 
two sound principles, an aid to society and a 
benefit to the child. Child labor competition 
is doubly harmitul in a satiated labor mar- 
ket. It robs thousands of older boys and 
girls of employment. It tends to lower the 
adult wage level. Bitter experience shows 
that grown-ups often take a job at a child's 


wate rather than remain without work. 

What is the extent of child competition in 
New York? Our State Education Department 
reports in round numbers that 72,000 bors 
and girls were certificated for employment 
during the year ended Aug. 31, 1930. To this 
group we must add 53,000 children entitled 
to work on certificates issued the year before 
which brings the total up to 125,000. What 
would it not mean this Winter to many dis- 
couraged and thinly clad bread-liners, some- 
times only a few years beyond school age, 
had these boys and girls remained at school 
and left the jobs for their elders to fill? As 
an editorial put it a few days ago: 
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“A great army of them leave the schools 
every year to compete with their elders in 
the hard struggle to find and hold jobs. A 
high percentage of them find nothing to do 
and squander their time at their parents’ ex- 
pense, or get into trouble at the expense of 
the community at large. The obvious rem- 
edy is to keep as high a percentage in school 
as possible.” 


I believe that child welfare leaders are ab- 
solutely right when they say that some way 
must be devised to keep children in school if 
we are to succeed further in relieving the 
pressure of child competition on the employ- 
ment market One lesson this depression 
ought to teach us is that sending boys and 
girls to work helps to displace the fathers 
and older children. 

Most parents, I believe, will agree that 
children are better off in the schoolroom 
than running the streets. In spite of the fact 
that many thousands are now at work, it is 
likewise true that employment offices these 
days are full of child applicants. Our State 
Labor Department Junior Employment Bu- 
reau reports for the year ended Sept. 1, 1931, 
that only 27 per cent of the calls for em- 
ployers would take children under 16. 

The crux of the question is this: Can a 
year or two in an industrial establishment 
furnish better preparation for economic in- 
dependence and good citizenship than the 
same time spent in school? Let us follow 
Tom as he hunts for a job. What positions 
are open to this 14-year-old? Employment 
records show that 80 per cent of these 
youngsters become clerical workers, delivery 
boys and unskilled factory hands. Never be- 
fore, placement workers say, has the percent- 
age of straight piece-work jobs been so great, 
nor the rate offered children so low. Even 
regular workers are getting but $6 to $10 a 
week. And what is more discouraging—at 
least 15 per cent of these positions are known 
to be temporary—lasting only a few days or 
weeks. Most of the others last, at best, three 
or four months. This means that even if 
Tom finds work he will be confronted with 
periodic idleness. Although a child is sup- 
posed to aitend school at least 20 hours a 
week when unemployed, few cities of the 
State have made provisions for these tran- 
sients. 
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Tom then can count on three things as he 
leaves school— 

First—He will find the poorest type of 
work with little or no training or chance for 
advancement 

Second.—His weekly pay envelopment will 
rarely contain more than $6 or $8. 

Third.—The place in which he finally lo- 
cates after weeks of weary hunting will offer 
no security for permanent employment. 

There are other features of child labor 
which we seldom think about. No one can 
undersiand, until he tries it, the deadening 
monotony of from eight in the morning until 
five at night. day after day at repetitive em- 
ployments. What chance can a boy have to 
develop normally under such conditions? 


We all know that a boy at about 14 usually 
begins to show unusual physical and mental 
changes. In most cases these are contrary to 
the requirements that are made upon him in 
the factory. Lack of coordination between 
the nervous and muscular systems, makes 
him awkard and results in a high percentage 
of accidents. He rebells against authority. 
He floats from one factory to anovher be- 
cause his nature demands variety instead of 
monotony The strongest demend of boy 
nature is for play Psychologis.s say that 
children are educated more by play then in 
any otiner w Factory life deprives children 
of the opportunity for play and siunis their 
natures; they frequent!y become either dull- 
ards and weaklings or develop criminal tend- 
encies. 

I have referred to 
white at work. 
také seriously enough the high toll we are 
paying in accidents to which child workers 
are more subject because of their immatur- 
ity and restlessness Week after week re- 
ports come to our State Compensation Bu- 
reau telling of mishaps to littie laborers 
Thousands of youngsters are maimed because 
they are too young to work. 


children being hurt 
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Now let us iook on the other side of the 
picture. What does the school offer to Tom 
if he does not go to work? As he has com- 
pleted the elementary school he will enroll 
in a hizh schcol where he will find a variety 
of courses to meet his needs. He may elect 
a general academic course if he hopes to pre- 
pare for college. If he knows that he must 
help his family as soon as possible he may 
decide on a commercial course, which affers a 


I am certain that we do not ° 


H. LEHMAN 


State of New York 


wide group of subjects to,prepare him for the 
business world. In most of our larger cities 
there are also trade schools which train for 
specific occupations. — 

In New York City, I am informed, six in- 
dustrial high schools give an intensive train- 
ing in 38 dificrent trades. Similar excellent 
Opportunities are provided in Rochester, 
Bufialo and other up-State cities. Besides 
this training under sympathetic teachers Tom 
is bound to be interested in extra curricular 
activities. What a big place in his life the 
school orchestra, radio club, football team, or 
other school association has, only a 14 or a 
15 year old lad can explain. 
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Figures compiled years ago show the 
ter dollar and cents valve of a high 
school boy over one just out of an elementary 
chool. Common sense tells us that an em- 
ployer will prefer a child with one or two 
vears of high school training, particularly if 
of a vocational character. Such a boy, logi- 
cally enough, will find a job more readily, 
Will hold it longer, and will advance more 
rapidly. 

But what:can be done to help in the pres- 
ent emergency? The State can not say to all 
werking children—You must give up your 
job and go back to full-time day school. True, 
it Can not pass a retroactive law of this kind. 
But it can do.much to stem the tide of fresh 
recruits to the child labor army. Our law- 
makers can enact legislation at the next 
Session to raise the minimum school-leaving 
aze so as to reduce competition for jobs. 

Educators and social workers have now 
come to an almost unanimous opinion that 
New York shculd take at least the first step 
in this direction. In 1930 the New York 
Child Labor Committee introduced a bill to 
raise the minimum school-leaving age in 
this State from 14 to 15. Although two 
Legislatures have considered this measure it 
failed to become a law. 

New York is in ¢he front rank in many 
features of its child labor laws, but I am 
sorry to say that it must take an inferior 
place in respect to its minimum age for em- 
ployment. Sever States have a higher stand- 
ard. Ohio and Montana have a 16-vear 
provision, while Rhode Island, Maine, Michi- 
gan, Texas and California have a 15-year 
requirement 

Future leadership in our State and Nation 
most people feel, depends upon training those 
best fitted, mentally and physically to make 
the largest use of our educational opportuni- 
ties. Despite this we allow 10,000 elementary 
school graduates each year to cut short full- 
time school attendance as soon as they are 
14 years of age. 
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Many of these boys and girls are eager for 
more education. Yet they are pushed into 
industry too young to be of use to themselves, 
their families, or the community. 

William Green, President of the American 
Federation of Labor, recently said: 

“Child labor is indefensible, even during 
prosperous periods, and it approximates a 
moral crime during pericds of industrial de- 
pression.” 
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Perils of Hunters 
from Gun, Water 
and Exposure 


By 
Dr. A. A. Whittemore 
Health Officer State of 
North Dakota 


EGINNING in. September and continuing 
B throughout the Fall and early Winter, 

many deaths are caused by the acciden- 
tal discharge of firearms. These deaths are 
classified in two ways, (1) when the firearm 
is in the hands of the person injured, and (2) 
in the hands of another. The greater num- 
ber of deaths, by gar, is caused when the fire- 
arm is in the hands of the injured person. 

It is essentially a hazard of young men. 
About one-third of these deaths in the 
United States annually occur in the age 
group 10-19 and another 20 per cent in the 
age group 20-29. They are also highly sea- 
sonal in character. Half of all the firearm 
fatalities in the United States, accidentally 
caused, occur during the months October to 
January, inclusive 

In North Dakota there have been 121 deaths 
from the accidental discharge of firearms 
from 1924-1930, inclusive, an average of 17 a 
year. The distinction between an “acciden- 
tal” death from firearms, and suicide and 
homicide by firearms must be kept clearly in 
mind, because if we were to add the number 
of deaths from these two additional classifi- 
cations, the total number would be greatly 
augmented 

In 1930 there 
cident 
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were 16 deaths from the ac- 
tal discharge of firearms within our 
tate, 15 of w h were men: 13 occurred 

‘here the gun was in the hands of the in- 
jured person and only 3 where the gun was 
in the hands of another 

Most of these deaths are labeled “hunting 
accidents.” The supplemental reports at- 
tached to several of the death certificates 
illustrate the carelessness with which a dan- 
gerous weapon is handled and the frequency 
of the occasion when it is carried around 
loaded 

Many of these instances indicate that the 
gun was being carried around loaded when 
there was little excuse for doing so. There 
is very little occasion, even during a hunt, to 
move around with a loaded gun and only a 
moment’s time is required to remove all 
danger. 

Shooting is only one of the hazards of 
hunting. The next in importance, we be- 
lieve, is drowning. Slipping through the ice 
or the boat capsizing are both frequent 
causes, and the huniter’is usually too cum- 
bersomely clad to survive Then there are 
falls, while walking over hills and through 
fields, which cause fractures, bruises and 
sprains. Exposure is also a leading hazard 
from which pneumonia is the outgrowth. 





